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Squirrels  and  rabbits,  the 
current  targets  of  Loui- 
siana's hunters,  since  sea- 
son opened  in  October. 


By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


M. 


LAN'S  last  frontier  has  capitulated.  Since  man  took  to  fishing  and  hunting  for 
sport  and  recreation  his  activities  in  his  field  and  stream  adventures  have  been 
following  a  man  made  pattern,  but  now  the  pattern  is  changing.  Fishing  and  hunting 
are  no  longer  considered  "for  men  only." 

More  and  more  women  are  becoming  ardent  and  clever  with  fishing  rod  and 
fowling-piece  each  succeeding  year.  In  fact  they  are  becoming  so  clever  that  they 
are  beating  the  men  at  their  own  game,  asking  for  no  handicap  or  favor  because  of 
their  sex,  and  perfectly  willing  to  compete  under  the  rules  set  down  by  men  and  for 
man-to-man  competition. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  year  or  two  we  find  that  a  young  wife  won  the  1950 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  with  a  154-pound  tarpon,  the  second  largest  ever  recorded 
in  that  annual  event.  Year  before  last  a  young  matron  won  the  Southwest  Pass 
Tarpon  Rodeo,  and  in  both  of  these  yearly  deep  sea  fishing  contests  there  were 
hundreds  of  men  registered  and  competing. 

Only  the  other  day  a  woman  from  Pennsylvania  was  registered  as  a  contestant 
in  the  International  Duck  Calling  contest  at  Crowley,  La.,  a  young  newspaper  woman 
who  four  years  in  a  row  has  won  the  state  championship  of  Pennsylvania,  competing 
against  men  only. 

In  recent  years  women  members  have  been  admitted  in  various  wildlife  clubs 
and  sportsmen's  organizations  throughout  the  state,  and  the  voices  of  the  women  are 
beginning  to  be  heard  where  heretofore  only  the  men  were  given  audience.  In  fact 
women  are  no  longer  considered  out-of-place  in  field  and  stream  sports.  No  longer 
do  mere  men  chuckle  when  they  see  some  hapless  husband  taking  his  wife  along 
on  a  fishing  trip.  The  chances  are  the  wife  will  catch  more  fish  than  the  husband, 
or  any  of  the  erstwhile  chucklers. 

Women  have  learned  that  they  love  to  fish,  and  that  is  good,  because  women 
are  inherently  good  sportsmen  and  good  conservationists.  Women  enmasse  are 
opposed  to  waste,  and  that  means  they,  with  few  exceptions,  will  not  countenance 
senseless  slaughter  of  fish  or  game.  A  wife  and  mother,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
fish  and  game  conservationist,  can  be  the  most  beneficial  member  of  the  family  in 
the  protection  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources.  A  mother  who  enjoys 
fishing  and  hunting  is  certain  to  endow  her  children  with  the  potentialities  of  good 
sportsmanship,  and  to  encourage  conservation  and  restoration  not  only  in  her 
husband,  but  in  his  entire  circle  of  friends. 

Mothers  have  been  learning  that  instilling  the  love  for  field  and  stream  in 
their  sons  and  daughters,  leaves  no  desire  in  their  children's  hearts  for  more 
injurious  pastimes.  When  a  boy  wants  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  fishing  or  hunting, 
you  need  have  no  worries  about  him  becoming  a  juvenile  delinquent,  and  mothers 
have  learned  that,  too. 

Even  the  various  types  of  women's  organizations,  garden  clubs  and  such,  are 
putting  more  stress  on  wildlife  resources.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  their  demands 
for  wildlife  exhibits  increase  each  year.  They  have  even  become  ardent  fans  for 
fishing  and  hunting  movies,  and  perhaps  the  films  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
advancement  of  the  fair  sex  as  good  fisherwomen. 

Down  through  the  centuries  wives  have  arisen  early,  prepared  the  husband's 
breakfast  and  fixed  a  lunch  for  him  to  take  on  his  fishing  trips.  Perhaps  they 
complained  a  bit,  but  they  did  it.  Now  they  not  only  do  all  that,  they  go  along  on 
the  trip,  too,  and  they  pull  their  weight  all  the  way.  Many  times  they  land  the 
most   and   biggest  fish. 

But  man  never  likes  to  be  outdone  in  sportsmanship,  so  he  accepts  the  cempeti- 
tion  of  his  fair  lady  with  rod  or  gun,  he  listens  to  her  intelligent  discussions  of 
tackle  and  fishing  conditions,  and  he  grins  when  she  walks  off  with  the  trophies, 
because  he  can  no  longer  laugh  at  her  antics  with  a  fishing  pole.  Milady  has 
become  a  fisherwoman  and  she's  making  us  like  it. 


A  MASTER  MAGICIAN 


r  OR  centuries  Master  Magicians  have 
held  audiences  spellbound  and  enthralled 
by  pulling  rabbits  and  birds  out  of  hats  and 
no  doubt  many  residents  of  Allen  parish 
feel  that  Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commissioner 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  is  that  kind  of 
a  master  magician.  For  today,  after  many 
despairing  years,  the  people  of  Allen  parish 
and  surrounding  areas  once  more  have 
deer,  quail,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels  and 
rabbits  that  they  had  come  to  believe 
only  the  magic  wand  of  a  master  magician 
could  produce,  and  restore  to  them. 

But  Allen  parish  didn't  get  its  recently 
restored  game  by  any  magic  process.  No 
hocus-pocus  and  deceptive  manipulation 
brought  about  this  seemingly  impossible 
goal.  Intelligent  planning  coupled  with 
honest  determination  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  conditions  on  the  part  of  a  native 
son,  Ernest  Clements  of  Oberlin,  have  ac- 
complished in  two  and  a  half  years  what 
the  entire  populace  of  the  Calcasieu  water- 
shed have  been  hoping  and  praying  for, 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Today  there  are  wild  turkeys,  deer, 
squirrels  and  quail  spreading  throughout 
the  river  bottoms  of  the  Calcasieu,  the 
Auiska  Chitto,  Bayou  Castor,  and  perhaps 


By  Mel  Washburn 

(Director  of  Education  and  Publicity  for 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 

even  as  far  west  as  the  Sabine  river,  but 
no  master  magician  waved  a  magic  wand 
and  put  them  there.  It  took  the  determi- 
nation of  a  capable  executive,  the  know- 
ledge of  geographical  conditions,  the  ability 
to  inspire  cooperation  of  Allen  Parish's 
sportsmen  and  their  assurance  that  the  re- 
stocked game  would  be  protected.  All  these 
things  Ernest  Clements  had,  and  today  the 
Calcasieu  watershed  is  well  on  its  way  back 
to  its  former  glory  as  one  of  the  finest 
hunting  and  fishing  spots  in  all  America. 

Perhaps,  before  a  word  picture  of  what 
the  West  Bay  Game  preserve  has  become 
and  what  it  can  do,  it  would  be  well  to 
think  back  to  the  days  of  its  past  glory. 
I'm  reminded  of  a  Fall  morning  in  1948 
when  the  first  load  of  deer,  live  trapped  at 
Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  were  brought  over- 
land by  truck  to  the  Pine  Island  area  of 
the  West  Bay  preserve  and  liberated.  It 
was  a  bright  morning  with  brilliant  sun- 
shine after  several  days  of  continuous  rain. 
The  road  (if  it  could  be  called  such)  that 
leads   from   the   old   Elizabeth   road,   back 


through  the  forest  to  the  Pine  Island  sec- 
tor, was  mostly  under  water,  and  what 
wasn't  completely  inundated,  was  almost 
knee  deep  in  mud.  A  few  jeeps  and  the 
truck  hauling  the  deer  fortunately  made 
it  through  the  slush. 

As  the  deer  came  leaping  out  of  the 
truck  and  raced  off  across  the  brush  and 
high  grass  of  Pine  Island,  their  white  tails 
flagging,  I  noticed  a  quite  elderly  man, 
standing  perfectly  motionless,  tears  glisten- 
ing in  his  eyes,  intently  watching  each  deer 
as  it  dashed  into  the  sheltering  forest  at 
the  other  side  of  the  clearing. 

As  the  last  of  the  48  deer  liberated  there 
that  day  disappeared  into  the  timber  the 
gentleman  turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Mr.  Washburn,  I  have  just  witnessed 
something  I  had  never  thought  to  see 
again  .  .  .  wild  deer  in  West  Bay.  I'm  too 
old  a  man  to  have  attempted  this  trip  out 
here  this  morning,  the  way  the  roads  are, 
and  the  way  my  health  has  been,  but  I 
simply  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to 
once  more  see  deer  on  Pine  Island. 

"As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  I  hunted  all 
over  this  forest.  I've  killed  deer,  wild 
turkeys,    quail,    squirrels    and    rabbits    in 


plenty  right  here  on  Pine  Island,  but  that 
was  many  years  ago.  I  don't  know  how 
many  years  it  has  been  since  the  last  deer 
was  seen  around  here,  and  its  been  a  long 
time  since  we've  seen  a  turkey.  Now, 
thanks  to  Ernest  Clements,  we've  got  'em 
again.  I  hope  wa're  able  to  protect  and 
keep  them  this  time." 

And  that,  I  soon  found,  was  the  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  of  everyone  in  that 
entire  territory.  They  had  .  .  .  they  lost 
.  .  .  and  then,  after  many  long  years  of 
what  seemed  hopeless  effort,  they  were  ' 
getting  again.  And  thereby  hangs  the  tale 
of  the  West  Bay  Game  Preserve. 

There  is  probably  no  other  area  so  well 
suited  for  so  many  different  types  of  game 
as  the  West  Bay  refuge.  Its  14,600  acres 
are  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Cal- 
casieu watershed  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  dense  woodland,  marshes,  river 
bottoms,  thickly  grassed  clearings  and 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  Because  it  was  a 
paradise  of  furred  and  feathered  game, 
hunters  converged  on  this  section  after 
outlying  tracts  had  been  completely  "shot 
out".  The  Calcasieu  country  was  the  mecca 
for  hunters  from  Alexandria  to  Lake 
Charles,  and  many  came  from  even  the 
farthest  reaches  of  Louisiana  and  East 
Texas.  No  game  area  in  the  world  could 
exist  under  such  pressure,  especially  when 
no  effort  was  being  made  to  conserve 
game  or  to  resotre  it. 

The  result  was  that  decades  ago  the 
last  of  the  deer  and  turkeys  had  been 
wiped  out,  quail  had  become  almost  extinct, 
and  only  a  few  scattered  squirrels  and 
rabbits  remained  for  the  hunters,  and  these 
became  so  rare  sportsmen  didn't  even  take 
the  trouble  to  keep  their  gear  in  cotidition. 

Time  after  time  movements  were  started 
for  a  game  preserve,  for  some  manner 
of  restocking,  or  for  anything  that  would 
bring  back  even  a  semblance  of  what  the 
old  timers  had  once  enjoyed.  But  until 
Ernest  Clements  became  commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  nothing  had  been 
accomplshed. 

How  long  did  it  take  to  get  action  then? 
Within  four  months  after  Commissioner 
Clements  took  over,  the  West  Bay  Game 
Preserve  had  been  established,  the  first 
consignment  of  deer  had  been  liberated, 
fifty  wild  turkeys  had  been  turned  loose, 
and  many  quail  had  been  set  free  in  the 
Pine  Island  tract.  That  was  in  the  Fall  of 
1948.  Today  all  of  Allen  parish  is  jubilant. 
For  that  matter  sportsmen  throughout  that 
entire  section  of  the  state  are  jubilant. 
But  all  this  was  NOT  brought  about 
merely  by  waving  a  magic  wand. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Clements  became  Com- 
missioner of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  for 
the  state  of  Louisiana  he  set  machinery  in 
motion  for  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Bay  preserve.  Through  the  efforts  of  J.  B. 
Edwards    and    Parish    Fuller,    two    of   the 


biggest  land  owners  in  the  area,  other 
property  holders  were  interested  and  in  a 
short  time  enough  suitable  land  for  a 
refuge   had   been   pledged. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  Division  of  the 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  service,  an 
agency  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior created  for  the  restoration  and  con- 
servation of  natural  wildlife,  became, 
through  Commissioner  Clements'  direction, 
a  co-sponsor  of  the  preserve.  Game  Man- 
agement experts  were  sent  in  to  make  a 
study  of  existing  conditions  to  determine 
the  game  sustaining  capabilities.  Expert 
trappers  from  the  Predator  Control  unit 
of  the  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, were  sent  into  the  area  to  trap  out 
the  predatory  animals  such  as  bobcats, 
wolves,  snakes,  and  other  game  destroying- 
varmints.  And  in  the  meantime  Commis- 
sioner Clements  was  making  arrangements 
to  acquire  deer  in  Texas,  turkeys  in  Penn- 
sylvania, quail  in  Virginia,  and  squirrels  in 
Wisconsin,  to  be  brought  to  the  new  game 
preserve  as  soon  as  it  was  ready. 

WTiile  this  was  going  on  Elmer  Seals, 
of  Oakdale,  president  of  the  Allen  Parish 


Sportsmen's  club,  was  not  idle.  An  en- 
thusiastic hunter  and  sportsman  himself,  he 
had  started  the  ball  rolling  for  reactivation 
of  the  club,  and  began  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  everyone  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  for  not  only  moral  support  for 
the  refuge,  but  active  physical  support  if 
any  was  needed. 

Knowing  full  well  the  discouraging 
aspect  of  a  perfect  game  habitat  entirely 
without  game,  all  Allen  parish  began  to 
take  stock  of  the  reason  for  this  condition. 
Daily  reports  revealed  proof  that  Commis- 
fioner  Clements'  trappers  were  getting  rid 
of  the  predators.  More  than  60  bobcats 
were  trapped  the  first  few  months.  Wild 
dogs,  cats,  skunks  and  other  game  de- 
stroyers were  caught  and  killed.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  but  for  one  hazard, 
new  game  in  West  Bay  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  survival  .  .  .  the  human 
predator  .  .  .  the  law  violator,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  sentiment  against  such  a  trans- 
gressor became  so  strong  that  it  is  almost 
a  certainty  that  the  citizenry  would  take 
into  their  own  hands  the  punishment  of  any 
one  foolhardy  enough  to  molest  any  game 


Here's  a  wild  turkey  hen  that  was  liber- 
ated in  the  West  Bay  refuge  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  with  one  of  her  half  grown  poults 
she  hatched  this  summer.  How  many 
others  this  one  has  raised  there  is  of 
course  no  way  of  telling,  but  she  is  a 
strong,  healthy  specimen,  as  is  her  off- 
spring, a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  tur- 
keys that  are  now  thriving  and  re-pro- 
ducing  in  this  game  pr 

—  Photos   By   Mel   Washburn 


on  the  preserve,  or  off  it,  for  that  matter, 
except  during  legal  season. 

This  conversion  of  game  law  violators 
was  further  stimulated  by  Commissioner 
Clements  appointment  of  Roland  Bass  as 
game  ivarden  and  superintendent  of  the 
West  Bay  preserve.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Bass  had  been  city  marshall  of  Oakdale 
and  throughout  his  entire  tenure  in  that 
office  he  had  been  a  stickler  for  law  ob- 
servance. Playing  no  favorites  in  his  admin- 
istration of  the  duties  of  peace  officer, 
he  had  on  many  occasions  exemplified  his 
willingness  to  "go  the  limit"  if  necessary 
for  enforcement. 

And  the  fact  that  Roland  Bass  was 
known  to  be  an  expert  pistol  shot  didn't 
detract  a  bit  from  his  potentialities  as  a 
game  warden.  Just  how  good  a  shot  he  is 
with  a  pistol  I  witnessed,  late  one  after- 
noon, as  Mr.  Bass  and  I  were  on  our  way 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

into  the  West  Bay  preserve.  The  sun  had 
dropped  below  tree-top  level  as  we  bounced 
along  over  the  rutted  road  in  his  new  Jeep, 
with  Mr.  Bass  at  th&  wheel,  and  me  cling- 
ing desperately  to  my  seat  to  keep  from 
bouncing  through  the  window. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Bass  dropped  his  right  hand 
to  his  holster,  pulled  his  pistol,  and  leaning 
out  the  window  on  his  side,  shot  at  a  hawk 
he  had  seen  in  the  top  of  a  tree  along  the 
roadside.  Down  tumbled  the  hawk,  drop- 
ping much  the  same  as  my  lower  jaw  at 
such  a  demonstration  of  marksmanship  as 
I  never  expected  to  find  outside  a  western 
novel. 

Needless  to  say  Roland  Bass,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Allen  parish  sportsmen,  has 
kept  poachers  in  the  West  Bay  preserve  to 
a  minimum. 

Nor  is  the  sentiment  that  surrounds  this 
refuge  more  promising  than  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  preserve  itself.    Where  it 


Lesma  Hebert  (right)  and  Cullen  Landry, 
enforcement  agents  for  the  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  with  the  10-prong 
buck  deer  they  found  at  Bayou  Corne  in  As- 
sumption parish.  The  deer  had  been  shot  out 
of  season  and  abandoned  as  the  agents 
approached. 


is  estimated  that  it  requires  40  acres  in  the 
Red  Dirt  game  refuge  in  Vernon  parish, 
to  provide  food  for  one  deer,  it  will  not 
require  more  than  five  or  six  acres  in  the 
West  Bay  area.  The  underbrush  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dense,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of 
fresh,  sweet  water.  Berry  bearing  bushes, 
excellent  mast  bearing  trees,  marshy  lands 
and  dry  land,  all  combine  to  make  this  a 
veritable  Utopia  for  deer,  wild  turkeys 
and  squirrels.  Scattered  throughout  the 
area  are  heavily  grassed  clearings  that  pro- 
vide excellent  food  and  cover  for  quail. 


IVIajor  James  Brown   (left)    Director  of  the   Fish  and  Game  divis 
Wild    Life   and    Fisheries,   checking   with   Wilson    Karam,   after  i 
Monroe,  La.,  with  a  truck  bearing  504  wild  turkeys,  brought  fror 
in  Louisiana. 


)n  of  the  Department  of 
le  latter  had  arrived  at 
Maryland  for  liberation 


There  is  no  more  suitable  game  habitat 
anywhere  in  Louisiana.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  down  through  the  ages  it  was  a  wild 
life  paradise  until  predatory  and  dilatory 
hazards  stripped  it  of  its  abundance. 

Since  the  West  Bay  preserve  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Fall  of  1948  there  have  been 
approximately  135  deer  liberated  in  the 
Pine  Island  sector.  More  than  300  wild 
turkeys  have  been  restocked  and  250  gray 
squirrels  have  been  brought  in  from  Wis- 
consin. Warden  Bass  estimates  that  from 
the  few  hundred  quail  that  have  been  freed 
there,  the  refuge  now  has  several  thousand. 

There  is  one  difficulty,  however.  It  is 
something  like  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  old  World  War  I  song  "How  You 
Goin'  To  Keep  'Em  Down  On  The  Farm." 
Only  in  Allen  Parish  it's  "how  you  goin' 
to  keep  'em  in  the  preserve."  As  we 
stated  earlier  this  14,600  refuge  is  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  similar  game  habitat.  Already 
the  deer,  turkeys  and  squirrels  have  wan- 
dered far  afield,  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  game  preserve,  and  consequently  they 
are  restocking  this  huge  surrounding  area, 
too.  The  fact  that  there  will  be  no  open 
season  for  deer  and  wild  turkeys  for  some 
years  to  come  in  all  the  Calcasieu  water- 
shed, the  danger  from  law  violators  is  not 
too  great.  Consequently  before  long  a 
great  upsurge  in  all  game  throughout  this 
entire   area   should   be   noted. 

Already  deer  have  been  seen  in  Beaure- 
gard, Vernon,  Jefferson  Davis  and  the 
southern  part  of  Rapides  parish,  which 
have  undoubtedly  roamed  from  the  West 
Bay  area.  Turkeys  have  been  seen  many 
miles  from  the  point  of  their  liberation, 
too.  This  is  taken  to  be  conclusive  proof 
that  the  restocked  game  has  been  spread- 
ing despite  the  fact  that  most  of  it  has  not 
been   in  the  preserve  for  more  than  two 
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years.  And  as  the  deer  and  turkeys  get 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the  West 
Bay  refuge  the  residents  of  that  part  of 
the  state  become  more  and  more  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  personal  responsibility. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
protective  action  on  the  part  of  residents, 
especially  when  turkeys  were  lighted  in 
spots  outside  the  refuge.  Warden  Bass 
recalls  one  in  particular  in  which  two  boys, 
seeing  several  turkeys  crossing  the  old  road 
that  bounds  the  preserve  on  the  North, 
slipped  around  the  birds  and  chased  them 
back  into  the  West  Bay  jungle. 

It  is  such  enthusiastic  support  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority  of  people  around 
the  preserve  that  has  made  this  individual 
project  in  the  Clements  restocking  program 
such   an   outstanding  success. 

Within    a    few    days    after    the    recent 
opening  of  the  squirrel  season,  hunters  in 
Allen   parish   reported   killing  grey   squir- 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Mr.  Mel  Washburn 
Director  of  Education  and  Publicity 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mel: 

You  asked  me  to  write  a  story  for  your 
magazine,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist, 
about  squirrel  hunting.  My  intentions  were 
good,  and  I  fully  intended  to  keep  my 
promise  and  give  you  a  story  in  detail 
about  the  great  hunt  made,  the  limit  of 
squirrels  killed  by  everyone,  the  hardships 
encountered,  and  the  name  and  ability 
of  each  hunter,  but  I  got  fouled  up — 
so — I'm  sorry,  but  I  guess  you  will  have 
to  run  your  next  issue  without  my  story. 
It  is  your  fault  as  well  as  mine  however 
because  you  have  been  preaching  "Take 
a  Boy  Hunting".  I  did,  one  boy  seven-and- 
one-half  years  of  age,  named  Ritchie. 

I  promised  Richie,  about  six  months  ago, 
that  when  he  reached  the  age  of  eight,  I 
would  give  him  his  first  shotgun  (must 
have  been  feeling  pretty  good  at  the  time) 


and  it  seems  that  Ritchie  remembered  and 
called  me  up  the  day  before  the  squirrel 
season  opened  and  said  he  would  be  eight 
the  next  day.  I  have  a  hunch  Ritchie  fudged 
by  about  six  months  but  anyway  he  got 
his  gun  and  a  box  of  shells. 

The  next  Friday  the  bunch  met  to  go  to 
our  hunting  camp.  When  I  ai'rived,  there 
was  Ritchie  hugging  his  gun  and  the  box 
of  shells,  insisting  he  had  to  go  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  sweep  my  portion  of  the 
camp,  make  my  bed,  dry  my  socks,  clean 
my  gun,  wash  my  quota  of  dishes,  and 
do  all  other  general  labor  assigned  to  me, 
even  to  bringing  my  coffee  to  me  in  bed. 
(Pretty  good  deal — these  minor  details 
always  irk  me).  So  Ritchie  went  along. 

After  arriving  at  the  landing  we  had 
to  take  a  seven-mile  boat  trip  across  the 
lake.  Ritchie  was  very  quiet  now,  not  yet 
realizing  his  luck,  but  hanging  onto  that 
gun  and  the  box  of  shells,  afraid  they 
might  go  overboard.  After  arriving  at  the 
camp  he  lived  up  to  his  promises  even  to 


offering  to  get  my  boots  and  hunting 
clothes  ready  for  an  early  start  the  next 
day.  I  had  a  hunch  then  that  trouble  was 
in  store  for  me. 

In  bed  that  night  I  lay  awake  for  quite 
some  time  thinking,  "Bill  you're  really 
behind  the  eight  ball,  there's  that  kid,  not 
going  to  sleep  all  night,  waiting  for  his 
first  hunt,  with  his  new  gun  and  shells. 
Why  can't  you  ever  learn  to  keep  your 
big  mouth  shut,  bragging,  making  promises. 
It's  true  you  fulfilled  one  promise  by  giv- 
ing him  a  gun  and  shells — but — in  the 
morning  you  and  the  gang  want  to  go  out 
and  get  your  limit  of  squirrels  and  brag 
about  it,  because  you  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  you  are  an  expert  squirrel 
hunter,  even  if  you  have  to  tell  a  lie  about 
how  you  performed,  or  the  reason  for  your 
hard  luck  in  failing  to  get  your  limit.  How 
are  you  going  to  do  it  with  that  kid  tag- 
ging  along." 

Think  back  about  45  years  ago  to  a 
farm  out  of  Eagle  Lake,  Texas,  remem- 
ber?— Squirrels  were  the  first  big  game 
you  hunted!  Remember  how  you  threw 
rocks  at  them.  There  are  several  stories 
about  how  great  baseball  pitchers  were 
made  because  they  practiced  throwing 
rocks  at  squirrels,  if  that's  true  then  I've 
missed  my  calling  and  should  have  been 
the  greatest  pitcher  in  the  world,  I've 
thrown  enough  rocks  and  sticks  at  squir- 
rels to  build  a  dam  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street.  Then 
you  graduated  to  a  "nigger"  shooter,  then 
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an  air  gun.  No  luck  as  yet,  but  you  at 
least  kept  the  squirrels  from  sassing  you, 
and  that  cur  dog  you  had,  would  keep  them 
treed  and  shake  the  vines  for  you.  He 
was  as  great  an  optimist  as  you  were. 
Remember  your  first  single  shot  twenty- 
two?  Now  you  thought — I'm  a  man. 

Then  one  October  morning  you  slipped 
out,  it  was  very  still,  the  acorns  dropping 
sounded  like  an  explosion,  your  clumsy 
feet  stepping  on  a  dry  twig  sounded  like 
a  fire  chacker;  no  squirrels  in  sight.  Do 
you  remember  that  after  long  practice, 
when  you  got  your  first  souirrel  and  ran 
home  with  it,  how  your  mother  made  it  a 
great  event — cooking  it  especially  for  you? 
Do  you  remember  thinking — Now  I'm  a 
great  hunter  and  can  go  along  with  my 
Dad  and  other  men,  and  how  you  were  put 
off,  because  you  might  get  in  the  way?  Do 
you  remember  when  you  actually  were 
taken  on  your  first  hunt  with  men,  how 
thrilled  you  were,  and  how  willing  to 
do  anything  to  keep  in  their  good  graces 
in   order  to  go  again? 

About  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  the 
smell  of  coffee  and  bacon  woke  me,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  there  was  Ritchie 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed  holding  his  gun  and 
box  of  shells.  Then  I  thought  what  a  per- 
fect morning  for  squin-els.  I  made  up  my 
mind   right'  then,   that,    regardless   of  my 


thoughts  before  I  went  to  sleep  no  KID 
was  going  -to  knock  me  out  of  my  squirrel 
hunt. 

Ritchie  brought  my  coffee  to  my  bed,  not 
saying  a  word,  but  my  mind  was  made  up; 
why  be  sucked  in?  I'm  tough.  Let  a  kid 
ruin  my  hunt?   Why  be   a   sap? 

After  breakfast  I  broke  the  news  to 
Ritchie  explaining  that  the  swamp  was 
rough  and  the  water  too  deep  for  him,  and 
he'd  have  to  wait  until  later.  He  didn't 
say  anything,  and  he  didn't  cry  either.  I 
found  out  right  then  that  even  at  the  age 
of  7  Vz  true  sportsmen  never  cry  or  even 
whimper. 

We  shoved  off.  The  last  sight  I  had 
was  Ritchie  at  the  camp,  clutching  his  gun 
and  his  box  of  shells.  I  walked  some  dis- 
tance then  but  the  morning  had  turned 
sour,  Mel — there  were  no  squirrels  that  I 
could  see,  it  was  too  windy  anyway;  the 
brush  and  twigs  got  in  my  way — maybe 
the  little  brat  would  set  the  camp  on  fire 
or  fall  in  the  Bayou  and  drown,  so — decid- 
ing that  you  had  to  have  your  story,  I 
might  as  well  go  back  and  write  it.  Even 
if  I  didn't  kill  anything,  there  would  be 
plenty  killed  by  the  others  of  the  party, 
or  a  story  could  be  faked.  Who  would 
know  the  difference?  (You  notice  how 
conscientiously  I  was  willing  to  sacrifice  my 
hunt  for  your  story,  so  at  least  give  me 
"E"  for  effort.) 

Arriving  back  at  the  camp  I  found 
Ritchie  busy  sweeping  th«  floor.  The  first 
words  he  spoke  were  "We  going  hunting 
now?"  I  explained  to  him  about  your 
magazine,  how  there  had  to  be  a  squirrel 
story,  that  it  had  to  be  in  by  tomorrow, 
and  even  what  a  great  hunter  your  were 
(?)  and  why  you  couldn't  be  let  down. 
This  will  come  as  a  blow  to  you  Mel, 
knowing  how  everyone  enjoys  and  appre- 
ciates your  magazine,  but  I  soon  arrived 
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at  the  conclusion,  from  Ritchie's  conversa- 
tion, that  he  didn't  give  a (One  of  the 

words  his  mother  won't  let  him  say) 
whether  you  ever  printed  another  article, 
or  if  the  magazine  was  published  or  not. 
Well,  that  really  made  me  mad,  nobody 
can  talk  about  my  friends  like  that.  What 
to  do?  Richie  was  about  a  pound  under- 
weight for  me  to  fight,  there  was  no  soap 
in  the  camp  to  wash  his  mouth  out  with, 
and  after  investigating  I  found  that  where 
he  sits  down,  his  skin  is  thicker  than  on  a 
gar  fish,  possibly  from  wear  and  tear  be- 
cause of  expressing  previous  opinions,  so 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  him  that  way.  Being  some  (what 
of  a  politician  I  reasoned:  "Now  Ritchie 
may  be  Governor  some  day,  and  Mel 
(notice  I'm  doing  this  for  you)  might  want 
a  job.  Who  know's  the  kid  might  get  to 
be  President  and  settle  the  tideland  case, 
as  there's  not  much  chance  of  it  being 
settled  before  then.  So  I  compromised  and 


said:  "Get  your  gun  and  let's  go."  (Famous 
last  words,   check  that  impulse.) 

Now  for  the  hunt!  we  started  down  the 
lake  shore,  Ritchie  right  behind  me,  hold- 
ing his  gun  and  shells.  It  was  explained 
to  him  that  his  gun  couldn't  be  loaded 
until  we  saw  something;  I'm  looking  for 
squirrels,  very  quiet,  no  wind,  good  terri- 


tory, plenty  of  mast  and  cuttings.  Every 
time  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  trees  or  a 
noise  that  could  be  a  squirrel  feeding, 
Ritchie  was  pulling  on  the  seat  of  my 
pants.  He  saw  a  red  bird,  a  mocking  bird, 
etc.,  then  it  had  to  be  explained  to  him  that 
it  was  against  the  law  to  kill  them,  that 
we  were  looking  for  big  game.  That  was 


Ritchie  points  his  first  shotgun  at  his 
'irst  squirrel  (with  a  little  help,  of 
course)  and  he  gets  'im  (the  squirrel) 
even  though  digging  his  toes  into  the 
log  didn't  keep  him  from  going  over 
backward    with    the    recoil    of    the    gun. 


lU 


another  mistake  I  made,  because  five 
minutes  later  he  throws  down  his  gun  and 
is  trying  to  run  down  a  little  tame  hog 
he  saw;  that  ended  up  in  my  pulling  him 
out  of  an  alligator  hole  by  the  seat  of  his 
pants,  and  having  to  build  a  fire  to  dry 
him  off. 

That  doesn't  phase  him — he's  a  swamper 
now — nsxt  he  is  trying  to  poke  a  possum 
out  of  a  hollow  log  and  the  questions  he 
asks — Why?  How  come?  Why  not?  I'd 
rather  answer  questions  about  the  new 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

We  continued  to  walk  the  lake  shore, 
Ritchie  now  having  had  everything  ex- 
plained to  make  him  a  good  conservationist 
and  hunter.  There  was  still  a  good  chance 
for  your  story,  Mel,  if  I  could  just  get 
a  few  squirrels.  Finally  two  squirrels  far 
ahead  ran  up  a  big  cypress  tree  right  on 
the  lalce  shore,  they  couldn't  get  away,  but 
were  too  far  to  shoot,  so  we  creep  closer. 
Looking  back  I  saw  Ritchie  was  following 
right  in  my  footsteps,  no  noise,  good  boy, 
we  have  to  cross  a  patch  of  open  ground,  we 
belly  up  in  mosquitos,  gnats  and  mud,  and 
we  make  it  okay.  Two  squirrels,  way  out 
on  a  limb  feeding,  still  to  far,  so  we  have 
to  circle  in  the  brush.  I  look  back  at 
Ritchie,  put  my  fingers  to  my  lips  for  quiet, 
and  very  seriously  he  responds  in  the  same 
manner.  Just  a  few  more  steps,  then  for 
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two  squirrels  and  your  story,  but  there's 
a  crash,  Ritchie  catching  hold  of  a  rotten 
limb  had  lost  his  balance,  both  feet  went 
up  in  the  air,  and  his  body  went  in  the 
mud,  with  just  his  head  sticking  out,  grin- 
ning, (I  forget  to  tell  you  he  has  two  front 
teeth  missing).  Mel,  I  know  you  have 
known  and  seen  good  bird  dogs  that  will 
honor  a  point  and  freeze,  holding  until 
spoken  to,  that's  Ritchie.  Well,  I  was  ex- 
asperated, to  put  it  mildly.  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  laugh,  go  back  and  knock  the 
rest  of  his  teeth  out,  shoot,  or  just  run 
off  and  leave  him.  Finally  I  had  to  pick 
him  up,  build  another  fire,  and  then  said 
"Come  on  Ritchie  lets  go  to  the  Camp", 
his  answer  "Why?"  That's  when  I  gnawed 
the   stock   off  my  gun. 

We  arrived  safely  back  at  the  camp, 
and  found  the  rest  of  the  gang  were  in. 
Quite  a  few  squirrels  had  been  killed,  and 
no  comments  were  made  by  my  friends.  I 
thought  there  might  be  some  ribbing  about 
my  kill,  and  was  waiting  for  it,  too,  just 
mad  enough  to  climb  on  anyone  that  made 
a  crack,  but  I  couldn't  get  a  rise  out  of 
them  so  threw  myself  across  a  bed  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Some  time  later  Ritchie  woke  me  up 
claiming  there  was  a  squirrel  in  the  big 
cypress  at  the  camp  landing.  Having  either 
to  give  in,  or  get  no  sleep  thereafter,  I 
told  him,  "Get  your  gun  and  shells  and 
lets  go  see."  One  of  the  men  with  a  camera 
followed  us.  Walking  about  50  yards  to 
the    landing,    I   saw   a    big   gray    squirrel. 


so  far  out  on  a  limb  that  he  couldn't  get 
back  in  time.  How  could  he  be  that  stupid, 
or  maybe  the  good  Lord  wanted  to  give  a 
boy  a  break,  I'll  never  know.  Ritchie  got 
up  on  a  log  with  me  helping  him  to  aim 
his  gun.  He  shot  and  killed  his  first  squir- 
rel. Then  he  picked  it  up,  holding  it  by  its 
tail,  walked  into  the  camp  and  proudly  an- 
nounced; "I  got  my  limit — the  best  limit 
I   ever   had." 

That's  my  alibi  for  not  having  anything 
to  write  about.  Maybe  sometime  you  can 
make  a  story  out  of  "I  got  my  lin.it"  be- 
cause that  is  the  proudest  and  most  satisfy- 
ing words  any  true  sportsman  can  say  thes:^ 
days.  "Your  limit"  is  what  you  get  out 
of  a  day's  hunt.  Ritchie  claims  he  got 
his  limit  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is 
the  biggest,  best  and  most  thrilling  limit 
he  WILL  ever  get  in  his  life,  regardless 
of  what  type  of  game  he  kills.  Other  peo- 
ple in  this  State  got  their  limit  too,  but 
I'll  lay  you  a  bet  there  wasn't  a  bigger 
or  better  one  than  Ritchie's. 

You  and  your  slogan  "Take  a  Boy  Hunt- 
ing!" Guess  I'd  better  end  this  before  I  lay 
down  and  sob  I'm  feeling  so  sorry  for 
myself — but — I'll  guarantee  you  this,  if 
you  make  a  hunt  with  me  this  season, 
Ritchie  will  be  along  as  your  guest.    I  just 


want  to  see  if  you  can  practice  what  you 
preach.  Now  don't  gripe  at  me  about  the 
story,  my  vocabulary,  unlike  Ritchie's  is 
limited  and  censored. 

Sorry, 

Bill  Werlla. 
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The  sense  of  sight  is  the  seal's  chief 
guide.  Consequently,  his  eyes  are  very 
fully  and  peculiarly  developed.  He  keeps 
his  nostrils  closed  when  swimming  under 
water  and  his  small  ears  are  also  con- 
tracted  at   that  time. 


The  long  bristly  hails  surrounding  tha 
nostrils  of  seals  act  as  instruments  of 
touch  and  are  useful  in  exploring  the 
underwater  crevices  of  iceburgs  that  may 
shelter   fish. 


It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  animals  that 
walk  softly  are  endowed  with  especially 
keen  hearing,  while  those  with  a  heavy 
step  have  a  "dull  ear." 


The  female  sea-horse   deposits  its   eggs 
in  a  small  pouch  on  the  body  of  the  male. 


Although  you  can't  see  his  face  you 

Ritchie   is   deeply   despondent   at   be 

their    early    mi 


T  tell  by  the  slope  of  his  shoulde 
left  behind  when  the  men  set 
ng    squirrel    hunt. 
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THE  RACCOON,  PERT,  WHIMSICAL  AND  ^NEXT-TO-GODLF  THIEF 


H 


I  AVE  you  ever  met  a  trim,  well-dressed 
thief,  incomparably  competent  in  larceny 
both  petty  and  grand,  incorrigible,  hope- 
lessly inquisitive,  yet  sternly  living  out  his 
private  principle  that  "cleanliness  is  next 
to  Godliness"? 

Ever  meet  him? 

Meet  the  Raccoon! 

One  hundred  and  four  years  ago  there 
was  published  a  tale  attributed  to  Davy 
Crockett,  courageous  frontiersman,  who 
died  in  the  Alamo,  concerning  this  bright, 
black-dominoed  varmint. 

Davy  Crockett,  the  dead-shot  who  con- 
sidered it  a  sin  to  throw  away  ammunition, 
speaks: 

"I  war  out  in  the  forrest  won  arternoon, 
and  had  jist  got  to  a  plaice  called  the 
grate  gap,  when  I  seed  a  rakkoon  setting 
all  alone  upon  a  tree.  I  klapped  the  breech 
of  Brown  Betty  to  my  sholder,  and  war 
jist  a  going  to  put  a  piece  of  led  between 
his  shoulders,  when  he  lifted  one  paw,  and 
sez  he,  'Is  your  name  Crockett?' 

"Sez  I,  'You  are  rite  for  wonst,  my 
name  is  Davy  Crockett.' 

"  'Then,'  sez  he,  'you  needn't  take  no 
further  trubble,  for  I  may  as  well  cum 
down  without  another  word' ;  and  the 
cretur  wauked  rite  down  from  the  tree,  for 
he  considered  himself  shot. 

"I  stoopeds  down  and  pats  him  on  the 
head,   and   sez   I,   'I   hope   I   may   be   shot 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief  Biologist, 
Depa7-tme7it   of   Wild   Life   and   Fisheries) 


myself  before  I  hurt  a  hare  of  your  head, 
for  I  never  had  sich  a  kompliment  in  my 
life.' 

"  'Seeing  as  how  you  say  that,'  sez  he, 
'I'll  jist  walk  off  for  the  present,  not 
doubting  your  word  a  bit,  d'ye  see,  but  lest 
you  should  kinder  happen  to  change  your 
mind.'  " 

Fifty-four  years  ago  Cole,  after  search- 
ing experimental  studies,  published  his 
scientific  findings  concerning  'Coon  psy- 
chology. Chiefly  employed  was  the  well- 
known  "open-the-door-to-get-the-food"  type 
of  problem.  Cole  reached  three  conclu- 
sions: first,  that  'Coons  have  brain  ability 
half  way  between  a  monkey  and  a  cat; 
second,  (how  under  Heaven  he  figured  this 
one  out,  I  do  not  know)  that  a  'Coon  has 
two  ways  of  remembering  and  two  ways 
of  forgetting  (the  writer  long  ago  learned 
that  personally  he  can  forget  in  fifty- 
seven  different  ways)  ;  and  third,  that  the 
'Coon  is  ambidextrous  (an  accomplishment 
rare  and  superior  in  man)  for  the  'Coon 
can  perform  the  same  operation  with  his 
right  paw,  his  left  paw  or  with  both  paws 
simultaneously. 

Life  History 

'Coons  are  unmistakable  because  of  their 
conspicious  black  domino  which  gives  them 


such  a  quizzical  expression.  Thirty  inches 
in  length,  ten  inches  of  which  are  a  bushy 
black-ringed  tail.  The  'Coon  has  a  shoulder 
height  of  twelve  inches  and  a  weight  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  'Coon's  fur,  which  will  presently  be 
described  in  greater  detail,  is  hard-wear- 
ing, gray-brown,  black  in  the  guard  hairs 
(the  external  long  hairs). 

The  technical  name  of  the  Raccoon  is 
Procyon  (from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
"before  the  dog")  lotor  (which  is  from 
the  Latin  meaning  "one  who  washes"). 
This  odd  name  of  "the  washer"  is  derived 
from  a  'Coon  hallucination  that  everything 
should  be  washed  before  being  eaten.  The 
'Coon,  in  carrying  out  such  behavior,  is 
often  more  than  slightly  jingled  in  his 
cerebration.  A  captive  'Coon  will  take 
a  frog  that  is  bathed  not  only  every,  but 
most  of  every  day  of  his  life,  and  promptly 
dunk  him  in  a  cage-pen  of  filthy  water 
with  greatest  cheerfulness.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  washing  operation,  where 
broken  clam  shells  are  involved  or  where 
fish  secured  from  liquid  mud  form  the  diet, 
would  remove  objectionable  shell  frag- 
ments and  mud  spatters.  Some  students  of 
'Coon  behavior,  however,  entei'tain  an  en- 
tirely different  explanation.  The  able 
Cahalane  thus  expresses  that  view: 

"Why  does  Lotor  wash  so  much  of  its 
food?  Many  naturalists  believe  that  it  does 
not   wash    but   that   it   dunks,    and   derives 
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pleasure  from  feeling  the  food  under  water 
through  its  sensitive  hands.  Perhaps  this 
sensitivity  has  become   an   obsession,  just 


as  some  beavers  seemingly  hope  to  flood 
the  world." 

'Coons  are  evidently  sharply  responsive 


Yes,  it  IS  a  'coonskin  coat!    But  it  is  sheared  raccoon,  made  under  the  new  method  of 
handling  raccoon  fur  and  priced  at  about  $500  retail. 


to  local  ecological  conditions  and  become 
differentiated  into  geographical  races, 
technically  termed  subspecies  and  tech- 
nically designated  by  a  third  word  to  their 
already  dual  name. 

The  'Coons'  range  is  a  vast  one,  extend- 
ing from  latitude  fifty  (this  is  above  the 
Canadian  border),  southward  deep  into 
Mexico. 

Both  sexes  of  the  'Coon  are  similar  in 
color  with,  however,  some  change  season- 
ally. A  compact  description  follows:  "Griz- 
zled gray,  brown,  and  black,  the  pelage 
dull  brown  at  base;  a  black  band  across 
forehead  and  eyes,  grayish  on  muzzle  and 
back  of  ears;  ears  grayish,  with  black  area 
at  posterior  base;  sides  with  less  black  than 
dorsal  region;  tail  banded  with  alternate 
grayish  and  blackish,  six  or  seven  dark 
rings;  gray  of  upperparts,  except  that  on 
head,  is  strongly  mixed  with  yellowish; 
hands  and  feet  yellowish  gray."  (Anthony). 

As  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  seven  dif- 
ferent races  of  'Coons  were  recorded  in 
the  United  States.  Since  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  geographical  subspecies  have  been 
described,  including  the  conspiciuously  yel- 
low coastal  marsh  Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor 
megalodous)  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
article,  which  was  first  described  for 
science  by  Dr.  George  H.  Lowrey,  Jr.,  in 
the  "Occasional  Papers  of  the  Museum  of 
Zoology,"  Louisiana  State  University, 
Number  13,  November  22,  1943,  Pages 
225-231. 

Dr.  Lowery  gives  this  newly  outlawed  . 
race  the  following  description :  "Distribu- 
tion— The  coast  region  of  southern  Loui- 
siana from  St.  Bernard  Parish,  west  to 
Cameron  Parish."  He  diagnoses  the  race 
as,  "A  medium-sized  Raccoon  in  which  the 
pelage  is  strongly  suffused  above  with 
black  and  pale  yellow.  Skull  massive  and 
with  extremely  large  molariform  teeth,  by 
which  characters  it  is  immediately  dis- 
tinguished from  the  two  geographically  ad- 
jacent races,  Procyon  lotor  varius  (which 
is  the  Louisiana  dark  upland  form)  and 
Procyon  lotor  fuscipes  (which  is  the  Texas 
Raccoon  or  brown-footed  Raccoon)." 
Lowery  describes  this  ranch  race  as  "easily 
separable  on  the  basis  of  its  much  more 
yellowish  (less  grayish)  suffusion  above 
and  by  the  greater  concentration  of  black 
along  the  mid-dorsal  line;  ears,  light  areas 
of  face,  legs,  flanks,  and  under  parts  de- 
cidedly yellowish  rather  than  gray  as  in 
varius  (Procyon  lotor  varius,  which  is  the 
so-called  Alabama  Raccoon)."  He  further 
states,  "This  new  race  of  Raccoon,  which 
is  an  abundant  inhabitant  of  the  Louisiana 
coastal  marshes,  is  so  clearly  separable 
from  all  other  races  of  Procyon  lotor  that 
it  is  surprising  it  has  not  been  described 
until  now." 

Many   of  the  races   of   Raccoons   differ 

greatly  in  size  as  well  as  coloration,  thus 

the   dark,   upland   Louisiana  race  and  the 

Louisiana  March  Raccoon  are  both  medium 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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(Above)  Director  Paul  Voitier 
of  the  Enforcement  division 
in  his  offi:e  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, 126  Civil  Courts  build- 
ing, talking  to  one  of  the  de- 
partment's patrol  boats  along 
the  Gulf  Coast. 


(Center)  Julius  Boo 
sistant  enforcement  d 
talking  to  his  office  fr 
automobile. 


<Below)  John  Ellington,  pa- 
trol plane  pilot,  reporting  a 
shrimp  law  violator,  spotted 
from  his  plane,  to  the  Patrol 
Boat  Black  Mallard,  which 
made    the    arrest. 
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AIR  NO  LONGER 

FREE 
FOR  THE  VIOLATOR 

By  Mel  Washburn 


r  ROM  now  on  even  the  air  he  breathes 
will  be  filled  with  dire  consequences  for 
the  fish  and  game  violator  in  Louisiana. 
The  reason?  The  new  radio  hookup  for 
the  enforcement  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries. 

From  boats,  from  airplanes,  from  auto- 
mobiles, from  the  department's  boat  wharf 
at  West  End,  in  New  Orleans,  and  even 
from  the  ofl'ice  of  Paul  Voitier,  director  of 
enforcement,  the  "word"  can  be  broadcast, 
and  "the  word"  will  be  how  and  where  to 
grab  'em  .  .  .  the  violators. 

Only  recently  has  this  radio  installation 
been  entirely  completed  so  that  now  all 
mobile  units  of  the  enforcement  division, 
as  well  as  headquarters  for  the  division, 
are  in  constant  and  direct  communication 
with  each  other.  Even  the  automobile  used 
by  Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  now 
carries  a  radio  hookup  so  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, no  matter  where  he  may  be,  can 
get  in  instant  contact  with  the  oflFice,  any 
department  boat,  airplane,  automobile  or 
the  boat  wharf,  thus  facilitating  the  admin- 
istration of  the  entire  department's  affairs, 
as  well  as  stepping  up  the  activities  of  the 
Enforcsment  division  immeasurably. 

What  effect  this  will  have  in  the  actual 
enforcement  work  can  readily  be  seen.  If 
Director  Voitier  gets  a  tip-off  on  some  fish 
or  game  violation  while  in  his  office,  he 
can  immediately  contact  the  enforcement 
agent  nearest  the  spot  of  the  violation,  and 
in  a  matter  of  minutes  the  transgressor 
may  be  apprehended.  If  a  boat  or  airplane 
on  patrol  sees  a  violator  the  agent  is  un- 
able to  contact,  he  can,  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds contact  the  nearest  officer  who  is  able 
to  get  to  the  scene  of  the  violation.  Air- 
plane patrols  may  spot  illegal  hunters, 
notify  enforcement  officers  of  their  loca- 
tion, and  i-emain  in  radio  contact  with  the 
approaching  officer  until  the  capture  is 
made.  The  same  applies  to  every  phase  of 
mobile  equipment  used  by  the  enforcement 
di-vision.  Illegal  shrimp  trawlers,  oyster 
dredgers,  fish  violators  and  even  illegal 
trappers  are  brought  to  an  almost  certain 
capture  by  this  new  radio  hookup,  where 
in  the  past  they  have  been  able  to  elude 
game  wardens  and  enforcement  agents. 
The  speedy  boats  of  such  violators,  which 
have  been  used  in  the  past  to  outstrip  pur- 
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suing  agents  in  bayous,  marshes,  apen  lakes 
and  lagoons,  now  will  avail  the  culprits 
nothing.  They  can't  outrun  an  airplane  or 
an  automobile,  and  if  they  are  detected  in 
their  depredations,  they  may  expect  almost 
certain  arrest,  instead  of  the  security  they 
formerly  enjoyed  because  it  was  so  easy  to 
evade  law  enforcement. 

By  use  of  the  new  radio  hookup  Director 
Voitier  is  now  in  constant  touch  with  all 
his  enforcement  officers,  where  heretofore 
he  had  to  wait  until  they  reported  in,  or 
were  located  at  some  wharf  by  messenger. 
And  through  the  same  medium  every  agent 
is  within  instant  reach  of  headquarters 
should  he  desire  instructions  or  to  impart 
information. 

With  this  department's  constantly  ex- 
panding conservation  activities  the  new 
radio  department  adds  an  enforcement  pos- 
sibility that  should  strike  fear  into  the 
heart  of  every  potential  violator.  Even  the 
air  he  bi-eathes  now  is  loaded  with  a 
warning  for  him  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences, for  any  violator  is  subject  to  radio 
detection,  and  detection  now  will  mean  al- 
mostmost  certain  capture.  You  can't  out- 
run, or  hide  from  the  air  around  you. 

Take  a  boy  hunting 


Buy  Your  Duck 
Stamps  Early 

To  avoid  disappointment,  sportsmen 
planning  to  go  waterfowl  hunting  are  ad- 
vised by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
to  purchase  their  duck  stamps  early.  Post- 
masters are  not  issued  unlimited  supplies 
and  a  last-minute  rush  may  clean  out  the 
stamp  drawer  before  the  local  demand  has 
been  filled.  Anyone  who  might  be  tempted 
to  take  a  chance  and  go  afield  without  a 
stamp  should  remember  that  federal  judges 
are  notoriously  unimaginative  in  inter- 
preting the  letter  of  the  law.  The  excuse 
that  the  post  off'ice  was  out  of  stamps  won't 
do.    His  Honor  has  heard  that  one  before. 


The  beaver  has  the  swimming  power 
more  highly  developed  in  his  hind  feet 
than  has  any  other  quadruped. 


The  eyes  of  hares  are  never  closed.  They 
have  no  eyelids  but  are  equipped  with  a 
thin  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes  when 
the   animal   is   asleep   or   at   rest. 


The  mole's  excavation  take  on  a  distinct 
pattern.  Its  fortress  is  its  residence  from 
autum  to  spring.  Its  nest  is  a  larger  hillock 
than  its  other  burrowings,  raised  for  the 
reception  of  its  young. 
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A  PRACTICAL  DRYING  FRAME  FOR  NUTRIA  PELTS 


By 

Herbert  L.  Dozier  and 
Frank  G.  Ashbrook 

(Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior) 


T 


HE  nutria  (M#>castor  coypus)  also 
known  as  South  American  beaver,  swamp 
beaver,  and  coypu,  is  now  well  established 
in  Vermilion,  Cameron,  New  Iberia,  St. 
Mary,  and  Plaquemine  parishes.  The  migra- 
tion continues  and  the  nutria  caravan  has 
nearly  reached  Port  Arthur,  Texes,  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  annual  take  of  nutrias  is  now 
nearly  40,000.  During  the  period  1943- 
1950  trappers  took  a  total  of  122,039  skins 
which  sold  for  $393,700.  The  rapid  rate 
at  which  nutria  are  increasing  and  spread- 
ing over  the  Gulf  Coast  marsh  areas  has 
greatly  impressed  officials  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  them  believe  the 
nutria  eventually  may  surpass  the  muskrat 
as  a  fur  producer  in  that  State. 

Progress   in  Louisiana 

Since  the  first  open  season  (1943-44) 
on  nutria  in  Louisiana,  the  trappers  have 
come  a  long  way  in  preparing  the  pelts  for 
the  raw  fur  market,  but  more  improve- 
ment is  necessary  before  maximum  re- 
turns can  be  realized.  The  streaching 
frames,  many  of  them  still  made  of  wood, 
now  conform  better  to  fur  trade  require- 
ments and  skins  are  being  more  thoroughly 
fleshed.  In  the  1946-47  season  a  veteran 
nutria  trapper,  Lionel  LeBlanc,  designed 
an  adjustable  spring  frame  on  which  the 
skins  are  shaped  and  stretched.  The  bottom 
or  rear  end  of  the  pelt  is  tacked  to  a  slid- 
ing wooden  block.  A  cord  is  stapled  to 
the  block  so  that  when  the  pelt  is  fastened, 
the  block  can  be  pulled  and  tied  fast  to 
■  the  base  of  the  frame.  This  exerts  suffi- 
cient tension  to  stretch  the  skin  properly. 
This  metal  frame  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  wooden  types  and  has  been  used 
by  a  considerable  number  of  trappers. 
However,  the  metal  material  in  the  frame 
was  not  satisfactory  for  it  rusted  very 
quickly.  This  caused  the  pelts  to  stick  to 
the  frame  so  tightly  that  it  was  difficult 
to  remove  them  without  causing  damage  to 
the  pelt. 
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A  further  study  of  nutria  developments 
in  Louisiana  revealed  that  the  pelts  offered 


for  sale  by  the  trappers  did  not  come  up 
to  the  fur  trade's  exact  standard  and 
there  was  an  exceedingly  large  number  of 
small  pelts,  under  21  inches,  in  the  offer- 
ings. As  a  result  the  prices  received  by  the 
trappers  for  these  furs  were  also  below 
standard.  The  greatest  single  factor  that 
was  handicapping  the  trappers  in  prepar- 
ing pelts  of  uniform  shape  and  size  was 
the  lack  of  a  practical  device  for  properly 
drying  and  stretching  the  skins.  This  situa- 
tion was  presented  to  the  officials  of  the 
Animal  Trap  Company  of  America; 
Armand  P.  Daspit,  Director  ,  of  Fur  and 
Refuge  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries;  managex's  of  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  private  marsh 
areas,  fur  ti-adesmen,  and  trappers.  All 
were  intensely  interested  in  cooperating  to 
develop  a  device  to  aid  the  trappers  in 
handling  nutria  pelts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  the  highest  possible  returns. 
The  various  interests  concerned  realized 
that  this  was  sound  reasoning  when  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  trapping  the  ani- 
mals is  considered. 

Biologists  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice gave  specifications  and  suggestions  to 
the  Animal  Trap  Company  and  after  a  num- 
ber of  conferences  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct some  experimental  drying  frames  of 
steel  rather  than  wood. 

To  obtain  pelts  and  expedite  this  experi- 
ment, permission  was  granted  by '  Mr. 
Daspit  to  take  nutrias  out  of  season,  and  a 
trapper  was  hired  in  October  1949,  to  do 
the  work.  A  total  of  13  nutrias  of  various 
sizes  were   trapped   and   these   pelts  were 


used  in  testing  the  various  models  of  dry- 
ing frames.  The  skins  were  fleshed,  quick 
frozen,  and  air-expressed  to  the  Animal 
Trap  Company  in  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  for 
further  study  and  testing  on  various  ex- 
perimental frames. 

The  most  promising  model,  featured  a 
gadget  to  which  the  base  or  rear  end  of 
the  pelt  could  be  fastened  and  then  pulled 
and  automatically  held  tightly  in  position 
until  the  skin  was  thoroughly  shaped  and 
dried.  It  slides  forward  any  desired  dis- 
tance by  simply  exerting  thumb  pressure 
to  each  end  of  a  steel  spring.  When  tension 
or  pull  is  released  the  device  automatically 
locks  itself  and  the  skin  remains  taut.  This 
contrivance  includes  an  inserted  wooden 
block  of  the  non-splitting  type,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  screws.  It  has  several 
small  holes  through  it  which  permit  cir- 
culation of  air  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the 
skin. 


Exper 


nts   and   Demonstrations 


This  model  drying  frame  was  demon- 
strated in  the  field  to  numerous  groups  of 
trappers  and  fur  buyers  who  resided  in 
Louisiana.  They  thought  it  was  a  great 
improvement  over  all  other  types  of  nutria 
drying  frames  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  All  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
block  device  which  slides,  stretches,  and 
selflocks  the  pelt  in  proper  shape  for  dry- 
ing. In  the  opinion  of  the  trappers  and 
fur  buyers,  this  model  was  indeed  a  satis- 
factory and  practical  drying  frame  for 
nutria  pelts.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
make  100  of  these  frames  to  be  used  in  a 
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comprehensive  field  test  in  the  marshes  of 
Louisiana  during  the  1949-50  trapping  sea- 
son. When  the  biologist  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  received  the  100  frames 
in  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  he  delivered  them 
to  eight  rather  widely  separated  marsh 
areas  where  nutria  trappers  were  operat- 
ing. The  cooperating  managers  and  trap- 
pers in  these  areas  gave  the  drying  frames 
a  thorough  test  but  they  were  all  unani- 
mous in  reporting  that  this  particular 
model  was  not  satisfactory  for  all  sizes  of 
pelts.  It  was  too  short  for  extra  large  pelts 
and  too  wide  to  accommodate  small  nar- 
row ones. 

It  became  obvious  from  this  experiment 
that  two  different  sizes  of  frames  were 
necessary  to  handle  large  and  small  pelts 
properly.  After  making  further  checks  and 
observations  with  shaping  and  stretching 
raw  pelts  on  model  frames  of  various 
lengths  and  widths,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct the  most  desirable  model  in  two  dif- 
ferent dimensions,  one  36  and  the  other 
44  inches  in  length  with  sliding  gadgets 
5  Vi  and  6  %  inches  wide  respectively.  A 
number  of  these  frames  was  constructed 
and  tried  out  in  the  field  during  Febru- 
ary, 1950.  The  final  report  of  the  coopera- 
tors  was  that  this  model  was  highly  satis- 
factory and  the  small  frame  was  "just 
right"  but  that  some  of  the  larger  skins 
when  stretchea  on  the  44-inch  frame  puck- 
ered along  the  median  length.  These  ob- 
jections were  corrected  by  reshaping  the 
steel  frame  and  by  widening  the  base  of 
this  model  to  7  inches. 

This  drying  frame,  in  two  sizes,  for 
nutria  pelts,  is  the  most  practical  and  satis- 
factory model  yet  developed.  It  is  made  of 
heavy,  galvanized  steel  wire,  sturdily  con- 
structed, and  of  the  standard  shape  and 
size.  It  is  extremely  durable  and  the  block 
of  wood  in  the  sliding  device  is  easily  re- 
placeable. The  task  of  properly  shaping 
and  drying  nutria  pelts  is  made  much  easier 
and  one  person  can  easily  handle  a  large 
number  of  pelts.  The  skins  dry  quicker  and 
more  thoroughly  on  this  metal  frame  than 
on  the  wooden  models.  Furthermore,  they 
can  be  suspended  and  handled  easier  during 
the  drying  process  and  the  dried  pelts  can 
be  removed  more  simply  and  without  dam- 
age. Fur  buyers  who  examined  this  drying- 
frame  were   quite   enthusiastic  about  it. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  com- 
mercial quantities  of  nutria  drying  frames 
available  in  two  sizes  for  the  1950-1951 
trapping  season.  This  aid  should  stimulate 
and  encourage  Louisiana  trappers  to  give 
proper  attention  to  preparing  and  handling 
nutria  pelts  for  the  raw  fur  market.  It 
should  also  aid  the  trappers  in  Texas, 
Washington,  and  other  States  where  nutrias 
are  being  trapped  and  the  furs  sold  in 
commercial  quantities. 

Fur  Trade  Requirements 

The  fur  trade  is  interested  chiefly  in 
the  underfur  of  the  nutria  for  it  deter- 
mines the  value  of  the  pelt.  The  underfur 


should  be  dark  with  a  bluish  gray  cast. 
Density  is  also  important  and  silkiness  and 
lustre  are  most  desirable.  Thinly  furred, 
pale,  rusty  looking  fur  has  no  real  value 
and  is  not  wanted.  The  condition  of  the 
skin  or  leather  side  of  the  pelt  is  another 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining quality.  The  skin  of  a  prime 
nutria  pelt  has  a  dark,  bluish  color.  A  light, 
papery  skin  is  unprime.  The  fur  trade 
recognizes  three  qualities  of  nutria  pelts, 
first,  second,  and  third,  besides  distinguish- 
ing between  the  sizes.  Nutria  pelts  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  slit  open  along  the 
back  during  the  processing.  The  reason  is 
that  the  fur  on  the  belly  and  sides  is  denser 
and  of  better  quality  than  on  the  back. 

The  nutria  is  a  rather  stockily  built  ani- 
mal and  just  as  wide  at  the  shoulders  as 
at  the  rump.  Its  skin,  therefore,  when 
properly  stretched,  takes  on  a  rather  nar- 
row, elongated  and  rectangular  shape. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  the  fur  trade 
purchases  nutria  pelts  on  the  basis  of 
length  in  3  classes,  20  to  23  inches,  in- 
clusive; 23  to  26  inches,  inclusive;  and 
26  inches  and  over.  Pelts  under  20  inches 
are  not  desired.  The  measurement  is  taken 
from  along  the  median  length  of  the  belly, 
from  the  eyeholes  to  the  "squared-off" 
base.  Raw  fur  buyers  in  Louisiana  measure 
the  length  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  base, 
but  this  is  not  the  regular  procedure. 

The  pelts  must  be  handled  properly  for 
that  is  the  way  the  fur  trade  wants  them. 
Two  nutria  pelts  may  be  exactly  alike  in 
quality   and   size  yet  the   one   handled  the 


right  way  may  bring  the  trapper  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  one  handled  the 
wrong  way. 

Tips   to   Nutria  Trappers 

Always  remember  that  proper  pelt  hand- 
ling pays,  so  take  the  necessary  time  and 
care  in  handling  your  pelts.  The  pelt  of  the 
nutria  is  taken  "cased"  and  dried  fur  side 
in,  similar  to  the  otter  and  muskrat.  A 
slit  it  made  along  the  hind  legs  to  the 
anus  as  in  the  muskrat  and  the  skins  are 
removed  in  the  same  manner.  Careful  cut- 
ting of  the  connective  tissue  around  the 
tail  and  rump  and  parts  of  the  head  is 
necessary  to  peel  the  skin  loose.  Be  sure 
to  cut  it  clear  of  the  naval  before  pulling 
off  the  pelt.  Cut  the  feet  and  tail. 

After  the  pelt  is  removed  from  the  car- 
cass, wash  it  in  lukewarm,  mildly  soapy 
water  to  remove  all  blood,  fat,  and  dirt 
from  the  fur.  This  will  also  help  clean 
the  skin  side  of  the  pelt.  Remove  the  pelt 
from  the  water,  shake  out  as  much  of  it 
as  possible  and  hang  the  pelt  up  to  dry. 
While  the  fur  is  drying  take  a  metal  comb 
and  comb  the  fur  and  then  brush  it.  This 
cleans  the  fur,  prevents  spoilage,  and  re- 
tains the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  pelt. 
Next,  flesh  the  skin  side  thoroughly  by 
removing  surplus  flesh,  fat,  and  heavy 
grease.  This  is  done  by  placing  the  pelt  on 
a  fleshing  board  and  with  special  fleshing 
tool  or  a  dull  drawing  knife,  the  fat  and 
flesh  are  removed.  The  skin  should  not  be 
scraped  too  closely  but  the  areas  around 
the  mouth  and  ears  must  be  thoroughly 
worked   to   remove    all   fat   and   flesh.    Ex- 


Figure   2 — Lionel    LeBlanc   demonstrating   the   adjustable  type  of  steel   stretcher  that   he 
devised  for  handling  nutria  skins. 
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who  tested  the  various  models  and  made 
helpful  suggestions  and  criticisms;  Charles 
M.  Parker,  Manager  of  the  Lacassine  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  Lake  Arthu-r,  La., 
and  trappers,  Robert  Guidry  and  Lezea 
Monceaux;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Simmons  of  Avery 
Island,  La.,  and  trapper  Lionel  LeBlanc. 
Sincere  thanks  are  due  Joseph  Shulof  of 
Shulof  arid  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
his  cooperation  and  critical  reading  of  this 
paper. 


The  nuthatch  builds  its  nest  in  the  de- 
cayed trunks  of  trees,  so  that  its  young 
may  eat  the  insects  that  flourish  in  this 
habitat. 


The  young  of  the  European  wild  boar 
are  marked  with  stripes  running  length- 
wise along  trie  body  and  of  alternate  dark 
and  light  tone. 


Figure  3— Types    of    experimental     nutria    fur    stretc 
Company   of  America   and   tested   for  performance.     L 
wooden   block;    (2)    1-piece   lock  with   wooden   block; 
one   bar;    (4)    two-bar    lock,    hook   teeth   cut    in    both 
hooks,    all    metal;    (6)    two-bar    lock,    hook   teeth    cut 


ners  designed  by  the  Animal  Trap 
eft  to   right:       (1)    two-bar  lock  with 

(3)  two-bar  lock,  hook  teeth  cut  in 
Dars;    (5)    two-bar    lock,   with    14   fish 

in   both    bars;    and    (7)    1-piece   loci<, 


pin-up,  all   metal. 


Most  of  the  early  spring  song  of  birds  is 
by  way  of  announcing  their  claim  on  cer- 
tain   nesting   areas. 


treme   care   should  be   taken   to   avoid  cut- 
ting the  skin. 

After  fleshing,  the  pelt  is  drawn  over 
the  stretching  frame  with  the  flesh  side  out. 
The  skin  is  pulled  gently  lengthwise  into 
proper  position.  If  the  stretchers  are  made 
of  wood,  the  base  of  the  pelt  is  tacked 
"squared-off"'  across  the  bottom. 

To  dry  the  pelt  hang  up  the  frame  or 
stretcher  on  which  it  is  placed  in  a  dry, 
shady  place,  where  the  air  can  circulate'.  A 
moderately  warm   atmosphere   is   best   but 


Ben  Bertrand,  Murphy  Sellers,  Alphe 
Choates,  Lloyd  Sagrera,  Evine  Guidry, 
Martel  Hebert,  and  Luther  Winch,  trappers 


There  are  certain  "soldiers' 
whose  duty  is  to  defend  the 


'  among  ants 
colony. 


-Take  a  boy  hunting- 


not  essential.  Never  dry  a  pelt  in  the  sun 
or  over  direct  heat,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
burned  and  its  value  destroyed.  All  pelts 
should  be  kept  hanging  until  they  are 
thoroughly  dry  and  the  fat,  oily  moisture 
on  the  skin  side  has  disappeared. 


Ackr 


Aede 


The  authors  are  especially  grateful  to 
the  Animal  Trap  Company  of  America 
for  designing,  constructing,  and  furnish- 
ing experimental  models  of  drying  frames. 
Particular  thanks  are  due  to  Armand  P. 
Daspit  and  other  officials  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries, 
for  trapping  permits  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  assistance;  Mark  Hebert,  Man- 
ager of  Louisiana  Furs,  Inc.,  at  Belle  Isle, 
Camp;   and   his  trappers,   Lawrence   Borel, 
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How  to  Care  For  Trophies 

By  Stacy  L.  Grosscup 


A: 


lNOTHER  deer  hunting  season  is  upon 
us  when  the  dream  of  every  hunter  is  to 
see  as  the  reward  of  his  hunt  the  fine  head 
of  his  prize  buck,  beautifully  mounted  ove*- 
his  fireplace.  Many  hunters  who  down  these 
fine  bucks  will  find  their  dream  of  a 
beautiful  trophy  spoiled,  all  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  the 
trophy  after  bagging  it.  Indeed  this  is  no 
rare  happening;  for  scores  of  sportsmen 
every  year  hear  their  taxidermist  tell  them 
that  their  prize  head  has  been  ruined  by 
improper  care  or  no  care  at  all. 

"Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry"  is  a 
good  motto  for  every  hunter  in  a  number 
of  ways.  Not  only  does  it  apply  for  safety 
in  the  woods,  but  for  the  safety  of  your 
trophy.  Many  prize  deer  heads  have  been 
ruined  because  they  have  not  been  skinned 
out  and  properly  salted  while  absolutely 
fresh.  There  will  be  many  more  ruined 
this  year  for  the  very  same  reason.  Are 
you  sure  that  one  of  these  trophies  this 
season  won't  be  yours?  There  is  not  one 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  if  you  will 
follow  a  few  simple  directions. 

Preparation  for  mounting  a  game  head 
should  begin  in  the  hunting  field  when  the 
animal  is  killed.  This  is  where  many  heads 
are  ruined  by  cutting  the  animal's  throat 
from  ear  to  ear,  usually  cutting  the  hair 
along  with  it.  This  damage  can  never  be 
-fixed  properly  without  shaving.  It  can 
easily  be  avoided  by  sticking  the  deer  in 
the  breast.  Deer  bleed  poorly,  anyway,  as 

Tuke  a  boy  hunting 

most  of  the  bleeding  is  internal  from  the 
bullet  wound.  A  note  of  caution  should  be 
given  here  as  there  is  often  some  wise 
guy  nearby  who  may  cut  your  deer's  throat 
in   case  you  aren't  careful. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  you  will  not  have 
to  skin  your  deer  at  onee.  The  sooner  you  do 
so  the  better.  When  you  do  this  skinning, 
make  no  cuts  on  the  throat  or  the  neck 
or  any  farther  up  than  the  brisket  or 
chest.  This  is  very  important.  Case-skin  the 
neck  down  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and 
disconnect  the  head  and  hide  there.  After 
this  is  done  be  careful  to  lay  the  specimen 
on  an  old  blanket  or  clean  floor  for  faster 
work;  a  litter  of  dirt  or  grass  results  in 
a  miserable  job.  Disconnect  the  hide  from 
the  scalp  by  starting  at  the  brisket  and 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  In- 
sert the  knife  point  under  the  skin  with  the 
edge  of  the  knife  upward,  and  push  it 
along,  making  a  clear  incision  as  you  go 
until  you  have  cut  both  sides  of  the  skin 


loose  from  the  scalp  or  cape.  Keep  the 
head  and  neck  skin  lying  on  its  side,  and, 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  blade 
to  the  flesh  side,  cut  in  a  straight  line 
up  the  back  of  the  neck  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  crown  or  antlers  which  will 
be  about  midway  between  the  ears. 

If  you  are  close  to  your  taxidermist  and 
the  weather  is  cold  you  need  only  to  salt 
the  scalp  well,  being  careful  to  rub  plenty 
of  salt  into  the  throat,  eye  sockets  and 
r  outh.  Do  not  spare  the  salt  for  there  has 
ne"er  been  one  skin  ruined  by  it  but 
there  have  been  plenty  ruined  for  the 
lack  of  it. 

If  by  any  chance  you  cannot  get  your 
trophy  to  your  taxidermist  at  once  and  the 
weather  is  warm  you  had  better  skin  out 
the  whole  head.  Be  careful  to  hold  the  edge 
of  the  knife  more  toward  the  flesh  than  the 
skin,   to   avoid   cutting  holes   in   the   skin. 

Cut  the  ear  butts  away  close  to  the 
skull.  Skin  around  the  antlers  by  piying 
the  skin  free  with  a  screw  driver  and 
small  knife. 

Approach  the  eye  sockets  cautiousy, 
peeling  the  skin  free,  with  the  knife  close 
to  the  bone.  Be  very  careful  not  to  nick 
the    eyelids.    When    you    reach    the    mouth 


sever  the  lip  lining  close  to  the  jaw  bones. 
Sever  the  snout  close  to  the  skull  bone, 
leaving  plenty  of  cartilage  attached  to  the 
nose  skin. 

When  the  scalp  or  cape  (as  the  head 
and  neck  skin  is  called)  is  free,  spread 
the  scalp,  flesh  side  up,  flat  on  the  floor. 
Shave  off  all  lumps  of  meat  and  fat  with 
a  knife  blade.  Pour  a  pile  of  salt  on  the 
middle  of  the  scalp  and  push  and  rub 
the  salt  outward  to  the  edges  of  the  skin 
until  every  inch  of  surface  has  been  rub- 
bed full  of  salt. 

Roll  up  the  scalp,  first  folding  the  sides 
inward,  flesh  to  flesh.  Put  in  cool  place 
to  drain  overnight.  Next  day  spread  the 
scalp  and  scrape  all  the  old  salt  away  and 
completely  resalt  as  before,  rubbing  the 
salt  well  into  the  skin.  Get  the  scalp  and 

Take  a  boy  hunting 

antlers  to  your  taxidermist  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  wish  the  hide  tanned  salt  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  scalp. 

One  final  word  of  caution  may  also 
be  in  order.  You  cannot  be  too  careful 
of  what  taxidermist  you  take  your  trophy 
to.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  taxi- 
dermists as  there  is  in  heads  to  be  mounted. 
Many  good  tropphies  are  also  spoiled  by 
amateurs  or  so-called  taxidermists  who 
don't  even  know  what  a  live  deer  looks 
like,  let  alone  the  latest  modern  methods 
of  mounting.  You  better  know  your  taxi- 
dermist also  and  see  some  good  samples  of 
his  workmanship  before  you  trust  that 
prize  trophy  to  his  care. — (West  Virginia 
Conservation) . 
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KEEP  HEAD  DOWN  IN  SHOOTING 


Dupre  O'Neal,  Jr.,  aged  11,  with  a  nice  catch 
of    fish    tal<en    in    Brown    Lake    near    Siciley 


The   armadillo   gets   its   name   from   the 
Spanish  word  meaning  "clad  in  armor." 


The  leopard,  once  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  lion  and  panther,  takes  its 
name  from  two  words  -  leo,  meaning  lion, 
and  pardus,  meaning  panther. 


The  difference  between  a  hit  and  a 
miss  in  wing-shooting  often  lies  in  that 
very  slight  distance  between  the  shooter's 
cheek  and  the  stock  of  his  gun,  according 
to  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations  man- 
ager of  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

"There  should  be  no  distance  at  all  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  the  stock,"  says  Davis. 
"The  expert  wing-shot  makes  sure  that  the 
sun  stock  is  against  his  cheek  before  he 
pulls  the  trigger.  This,  with  practice,  be- 
comes an  instinctive  movement  that  is  one 
of  the  prime  essentials  in  good  shooting. 
Raising  the  stock  to  the  cheek  allows  the 
shooter  to  quickly  gain  a  true  'sight- 
picture'  and  helps  him  to  refrain  from 
making  the  all-to-common  error  of  raising 
his  head  just  before  firing. 

"Raising  the  head  causes  the  gunner  to 
shoot  high,  the  most  common  fault  among 
shotgun  shooters.  'Keep  your  head  down' 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  in  good  shoot- 
ing and  its  strict  observance  must  be  prac- 
ticed if  the  charge  of  shot  is  to  strike  the 
object  at  which  the  shooter  thinks  he  is 
pointing. 

"Most  gunners  realize  immediately  upon 
touching  off  the  trigger  whether  or  not 
the  gun  was  propertly  pointed.  In  trap 
shooting  a  few  sketchy  breaks  will  warn 
the  shooter  that  he  is  not  holding  right 
and  that  he  is  'scratehin'  'em  down'  with 
the  edge  of  his  pattern.  The  fellow  who 
shoots  with  both  eyes  open  (and  this  is  the 
proper  method)  is  more  apt  to  raise  his 
head  a  bit  and  shoot  high  than  the  chap 
who  closes  one  eye  for  the  latter  is  more 
inclined  to  'sight'  his  shotgun  rather  than 
'point'  it. 

"To  get  a  proper  'sight  picture'  in  using 
a  shotgun,  the  gun  should  be  so  placed 
against  your  shoulder  and  cheek,  that 
when  pointing  it,  very  little,  if  any,  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel  is  seen  and  the  sight 
is  about  all  of  the  gun  that  the  shooter 
sees,"  continues  Davis.  "By  a  simple  little 
test,  the  shooter  can  quickly  determine  the 
value  of  this.    For  the  test  use,  if  possible, 


a  trap  gun  or  one  with  a  ventialted  or 
raised  rib.  By  properly  aligning  the  rear 
bead  with  the  front  bead,  you  will  find 
that  the  point  of  aim  will  be  practically  in 
the  center  of  the  pattern.  By  lining  up  the 
sights  so  that  the  front  bead  seems  to  be 
sitting  on  top  of  the  rear  bead,  the  shooter 
will  find  that  the  center  of  the  pattern  will 
be  about  eight  inches  above  the  point  of 
aim.  By  allowing  about  four  inches  of  the 
front  part  of  the  rib  to  show  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  center  of  the  pattern  is  about 
twelve  inches  above  the  point  of  aim.  This 
is  assuming  that  you  are  shooting  at  a 
pattern  paper  forty  yards  away. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  miss 
your  target  entirely  every  time  you  raise 
your  head  a  bit.  These  examples  of  'head 
raising'  are  slight,  yet  the  variance  of  pat- 
tern centers  is  enough  to  prove  that  things 
are  not  always  as  they  seem  when  the 
shooter's  head  is  even  slightly  raised. 

"If  the  shooter  will  develop  the  habit  of 
making  sure  that  the  gun  butt  is  high 
enough  on  his  shoulder  so  that  his  cheek 
can  be  placed  against  the  stock  and  the 
head  kept  in  a  fairly  erect  position,  he  will 
find  that  the  aligning  of  the  gun  properly 
will  become  pretty  much  a  matter  of  in- 
stinct. Raising  the  head  or  trying  to  get 
the  shoulder  away  from  the  gun  butt  not 
only  spoils  good  shooting  chances  but  also 
aggravates  recoil  sensation.  The  shooter 
who  holds  his  gun  properly  seldom  feels 
it  'kick.'  Bulky  clothing  is  often  the  un- 
suspected cause  of  shooting  over  the  target. 
It  is  a  handicap  to  the  instant  placing  of 
the  gun  butt  on  the  shoulder,  and  if  the 
gun  butt  is  low  the  charge  of  shot  is 
generally  high. 

"Raising  the  head,  with  its  consequence 
of  shooting  too  high,  has  resulted  in  more 
crippled  and  lost  game  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  shooting  fault.  Our  most  frequent 
error,  it  is  the  eaisiest  to  correct  ...  if 
we  will  only  remember  to  'KEEP  THAT 
HEAD  DOWN.'  " 


Restocking  Quail  Now 

Distrib 

ution     of     this     year's     quail 

allotmen 

has    been    under    way    now 

for    seve 

ral    weeks    and    thousands    of 

bobwhite 

s    have    already    been    turned 

loose  in 

suitable  habitat.  Each  parish 

in  the  state  will  gel  its  pro-rata  share       | 

until    a 

total     of     35,000    birds    have 

been    dis 

tributed    in     this     year's    re- 

stocking 

program   of   the  Department 

of  Wild 

Life   and   Fisheries. 

The  Deep  South's  only  pack  of  Shaver  fox  and  deer  hounds,  owned  by  Col.  Robert 
Brothers  of  Reserve,  La.  On  the  left  is  old  "Decrslayep",  the  dog  described  by 
Clem   Shaver,  originator  of  the  breed,  as  "the   most   noble   dog    I    have  ever  known." 
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THE  PERT  RACCOON  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

sized  subspecies,  while  the  Texas  Raccoon 
(and  scientists  actually  support  this  state- 
ment) is  naturally  the  largest  of  all,  with 
a  total  length  of  thirty-six  inches,  while 
the  Chokoloskee  Raccoon  (Procyon  lotor 
marinus),  resti'icted  to  the  mangrove 
bordered  keys  of  the  Ten  Thousand  islands 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Florida  is  a 
very  small  race,  seldom  exceeding  eight 
pounds  in  weight  as  against  fifteen  to 
twenty-four  pounds  of  other  regional  races. 
It  lives  on  islands  which  are  often  com- 
pletely inundated  by  high  tides,  under 
which  circumstances  these  Raccoons  take 
mangrove  tops. 

'Coons  are  apparently  somewhat  closely 
related  in  origin  to  the  ancestral  mem- 
bers of  the  bear  family  and  still  more 
closely  to  the  more  western  and  southern 
(it  occurs  as  far  north  as  Arizona)  Coati 
(Nasua  narica)  and  closely,  also,  to  that 
other  relative  with  a  black-banded  tail,  the 
two  and  a  half  pound  Ring-tailed  Cat  or 
civet-cat  (Bassariscus  astutus)  called  in 
Mexico  by  the  Aztec  name,  Cancomixtle, 
Ringtails  occur  in  the  United  States  as  far 
east  as  eastern  Texas.  Frequently,  they 
appear  in  fur  shipments  of  'Coon  skins 
marketed,  purchased  along  the  Texan 
border,  but  the  writer  does  not  believe 
that  there  yet  exists  a  completely  authen- 
ticated record  of  the  actual  occurence  of 
the  Ring-tailed  cat  in  Louisiana.  Ring-tail 
skins  appearing  in  Louisiana  shipments 
could  readily  come  from  across  the  Texas 
border. 

The  Raccoon  is  also  more  remotely  re- 
lated to  the  well-known  Panda  (of  China) 
and  the  less  well-known  Spectacled  Bear  of 
Asia. 

'Coons  in  the  latitude  of  Louisiana  bear 
their  young  in  April  or  May,  the  period  of 
gestation  being  approximately  sixty-three 
days  (contrast  the  gestation  periods  of 
thirteen  days  for  the  opossum  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty  days  for  the  elephant) . 
The  young,  three  to  six  in  number,  are  born 
well-furred  and  soon  acquire  the  character- 
istic markings  of  their  parents.  Their  eyes 
do  not  open  for  about  three  weeks.  They 
attain  seven  to  twelve  pounds  of  weight  by 
early  winter  and  mate  before  they  are  a  year 
old.  Fed  with  milk  for  the  first  two  months 
of  their  lives,  the  young  'Coons  are  then 
carefully  instructed  by  their  parents  in 
the  techniques  of  capturing  their  food  and 
evading  enemies,  particularly  men  and 
dogs.  The  male  under  natural  conditions 
may  remain  with  the  family  group  occupy- 
ing the  same  den  until  a  new  litter  brings 
about  the  dispersal  of  the  family  unit. 

Studies  conducted  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  show  that  about  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  woodland  are  needed  on  the 
average  to  maintain  a  single  adult  'Coon. 
This   requirement   necessarily    varies  with 


'Coon  skins  from  the  Department's  collection.  Lcfl 
lawed  Yellow  Furred  Salt  Marsh  Raccoon.  Center:  ,' 
upland  Raccoon.  Right:  A  "sheared"  run  of  the  m 
in  this  photograph,  the  smooth  and  beautiful  appea 
in    contrast    with    the     naturally    shaggy    skin. 
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the  type  of  terrain,  season  and  the  abun- 
dance of  food. 

'Coons  appear  to  be  sometimes  mono- 
gamous, sometimes  polygamous. 

'Coons  can  at  times  become  serious 
predators  of  birds,  particularly  wildfowl. 
Expert  swimmers,  they  have  been  observed 
to  destroy  both  eggs  and  young  of  wild 
ducks,  being  particularly  efficient  in  raid- 
ing Wood  Ducks  where  they  can  effect  an 
entrance  into  the  hollow  tree.  Many  game 
management  enterprises  designed  for 
propagating  Wood  Ducks  have  ended  up 
as  family  apartments  for  'Coons  who 
simply  have  taken  over  all  the  Wood 
Ducks'  housing  facilities.  A  'Coon  in  one 
instance  was  observed  to  climb  sixty  feet 
to  a  Red  Tailed  Hawk's  nest,  eat  the  eggs 
and  then  go  comfortably  to  sleep. 

Probably  the  'Coon's  demonstrated  fond- 
ness for  corn  or  melons  and  often  for 
poultry  gets  him  into  more  trouble  than 
any  other  of  his  characteristics. 

Studies  conducted  by  Yeager  and  Elder 
in  the  Illinois  Horseshoe  Lake  Game 
Refuge  showed  for  that  area  a  pre-hunting 
diet  94%  of  insects,  21%  of  birds  in  terms 
of  occurrence  and,  respectivelj',  30.3%  in- 
sects and  3.2 %£.  birds  in  terms  of  bulk, 
while  the  plant  food  there  was  56.9%  corn, 
28.4%  pecans,  30.2 %o  acorns,  26.7%  pole- 
berry  and  50%  wild  grapes  in  terms  of 
occurrence  in  individual  rtomachs  and,  cor- 
respondingly, in  terms  of  bulk  21.0%  corn, 
7.2%  pecans,  8.4%)  acorns,  1.9  %c  pole- 
berry,  19.2%  wild  grapes.  Availablility 
was  apparently  the  most  important  factor 
controlling  food  chosen.  It  is  clear  that  the 
availabilities  in  Illinois  are  not  operative 
in  Louisiana. 

'Coons  are  like  Opossums,  virtually 
omnivorous.    'Coons  and  Opossums  clearly 


compete,  with  the  slight  difference  that  the 
Opossum  is  more  frequently  a  scavenger. 
'Coons,  of  all  our  carnivorous  native 
mammals,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Bear,  make  greatest  use  of  vegetable  food 
in  their  diet.  Studies  show  crawfish,  frogs, 
fish,  clams,  rodents,  birds,  eggs,  reptiles, 
insects,  fruit,  nuts,  acorns,  corn  and  prac- 
tically any  edible  plant  or  animal  matter 
are  eaten. 

'Coons,  like  other  mammals  and,  indeed, 
like  virtually  all  animals,  exhibit  the  ab- 
normality of  albinism.  True  albinos  lack 
all  pigment  and  have,  thus,  pink  eyes. 

Dr.  Clifford  H.  Pope,  the  eminent 
herpetologist,  once  became  godfather  to 
two  albino  'Coons.  Both  were  pink-eyed 
ind  pink-nosed  but  the  female  exhibited 
a  faint  pattern  while  the  male  was  totally 
albinistic. 

The  phenomenon  of  albinism  involved 
impaired  vision,  difficult  to  evaluate  in 
the  'Coons  since  'Coons  use  their  noses  and 
their  paws  before  they  use  their  eyes  and 
will  gaze  thoughtfully  off  into  the  distance 
while  by  these  other  means  they  investi- 
gate the  object  of  their  instant  interest. 
Pope  provided  an  illuminating  record  of 
'Coon  activities.  Insatiable  curiosity  top- 
ped all  other  aspects  of  behavior.  Trappers 
everjTvhere  have  shrewdly  used  this  at- 
tribute by  wrapping  the  release  pan  of 
'Coon  traps  with  bright  tinfoil  or  hanging 
seme  glittering  object  above  the  set. 

The  role  of  the  'Coon  as  a  source  of  fur 
constitutes  a  strangely  checkered  history 
both  in  numerical  production  and  in  price 
index.  'Coon  skins  during  the  past  twenty 
years  have  brought  hunters  a  record  high 
of  nine  dollars  for  a  single  large,  dark, 
northern  pelt.  Price  fluctuations  have  been 
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terrific,  as  reference  to  the  accompanying 
tabulation  will  reveal.  Thus,  the  1945-46 
production  of  244,502  'Coon  skins  brought 
an  average  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
pelt,  whereas  the  last  season's  production, 
1949-50,  of  73,035  'Coon  skins  averaged 
for  the  trapper  only  twenty-seven  cents 
per  pelt.  Some  of  this  price  fluctuation  has 
been  due  to  changes  in  fur  fashions.  There 
was  once,  during  the  eratic  twenties,  a 
time  when  no  self-respecting  college  boy 
appeared  in  winter  public  without  a  "co- 
coon of  Raccoon."  Born  of  those  times 
was  that  marvelous  figure  of  speech  which 
in  describing  a  Yale-Harvard  football  game 
thus  read,  "The  Yale  cheering  section  rose 
as  one  Raccoon." 


that  efficiently  removes  the  guard  hairs, 
leaving  only  the  rich,  soft  and  beautiful 
under  fur.  Mr.  Ted  O'Neal,  whose  five  year 
comprehensive,  valuable  studies  of  the 
muskrat  were  performed  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  and  are  now  published  in  the 
form  of  a  comprehensive  volume,  conducted 
some  initial  experiments  in  this  field  using 
Louisiana  skins.  Correspondingly,  experi- 
mental work  has  been  carried  out  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  end  results  are 
startling.  "Sheared  Raccoon"  presents  a 
fine  appearance,  somewhat  closely  resemb- 
ling that  of  Nutria  (Coypu  or  "South 
American  Beaver"),  although  the  latter 
fur,   which   must   likewise   be   sheared,    ex- 

Don    Proauction 


Production 

Period 

Average  Value 

Total  Value 

105,381 

1929-30 

52,065 

1930-31 

133,470 

1931-32 

87,674 

1932-33 

169,531 

1940-41 

$1.00 

$169,531.00 

208,010 

1943-44 

1.15 

239,211.50 

244,502 

1945-46 

1.50 

366,753.00 

73,035 

1949-50 

0.27 

19,719.45 

Beautiful  in  color,  the  leather  firm,  the 
fur  durable,  natural  Raccoon  had  the  con- 
siderable disadvantage  of  creating  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  bulk,  making  the  wearer 
seem  much  fatter  than  she  or  he  in  truth 
was.  That  disadvantage  may  now  be  elimi- 
nated by  new  techniques,  and  better  a 
day  (misfortunate,  perhaps,  for  the  'Coon 
but  predictably  fortunate  for  the  trapper) 
may  now  be  at  hand.  Subjecting  the  tanned 
'Coon  pelt  to  a  field  of  electrical  discharge 
causes  the  long,  conspicious  guard  hairs 
to  stand  on  end.  Skins  in  this  condition 
can    be    run    through    a    shearing   machine 


hibits    a    curly    textui-«    of    the    underfur, 
whereas  the  'Coon's  underfur  is  straight. 

Such  sheared  skins  contrast  amazingly 
with  natural  'Coon  and  must  be  actually 
seen  and  handled  before  the  transforma- 
tion thus  accomplished  can  be  appreciated. 
Herewith  are  shown  three  'Coon  skins,  the 
one  on  the  left  being  the  valueless  Yellow 
Salt  Marsh  'Coon  elsewhere  more  specifi- 
cally described  in  this  article.  This  race 
was  declared  an  outlawed  animal  by 
Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commission  of  the 
Louisiana    Department    of    Wild    Life    and 


A  fine  specimen  of  raccoon,  fat  and  prime  as  to  pelt. 


Fisheries  in  an  Executive  Directive,  De- 
partment Order  No.  17,  promulgated  De- 
cember 5,  1949,  covering  in  its  application 
twelve  coastal  parishes. 

Surprising,  indeed,  is  the  relatively  low 
cost  of  the  shearing  process.  Figures  se- 
cured by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  finest 
fur  processing  firms  in  the  country,  quoted 
the  price  for  the  combined  operation  of 
tanning  the  raw  pelt  and  shearing  the 
tanned  hide  at  $1.25  per  pelt  in  lots  of 
five  hundred  skins  or  more. 

Another  presumable  advantage  of 
sheared  'Coon  is  the  uniformity  in  color, 
which  might  well  contribute  to  much 
easier  matching  of  fur. 

Still  yet  another  great  advantage  of 
'Coon  skin  is  its  resistance  to  wear. 

The  durability  of  furs  is  ascertained 
with  high  precision  by  the  use  of  special 
testing  machinery  by  means  of  which  the 
wear  of  years  is  compressed  into  a  short 
time.  Otter  fur,  our  toughest  known  fur, 
is  arbitrarily  chosen  as  the  standard  and 
rated  one  hundred  percent.  Skunk  by  this 
standard  rates  seventy  percent,  mink 
seventy  percent,  dyed  mink  thirty-five  per- 
cent, 'Coon  sixty-five  percent,  domestic 
rabbit  five  prcent.  Although  undoubtedly 
a  matter  of  much  deeper  concern  to  the 
head  of  the  household  rather  than  to  his 
wife,  durability  of  furs  is  an  important 
factor.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  here 
in  descending  order  are  tabulated  the  com- 
parative durabilities  of  the  fur  of  eighteen 
different  species: 

Otter  : 100% 

Black  Bear  85% 

Sea  Otter  80% 

Alaska   Fur   Seal 80% 

Leopard 75% 

Mink    70% 

Dyed  Mink  35% 

Skunk   - 70% 

Raccoon    65% 

Marten  or  Sable 60% 

Muskrat    45% 

Gray  Wolf  40%) 

Red  Fox 40% 

Lynx   25% 

Pica  or  Cony  20% 

Woodchuck     20% 

Hoary  Marmot    ("Brazilian 

Mink")    20% 

Domestic  Rabbit  5% 

The  project  of  manufacturing  fur  coats 
from  sheared  'Coon  has  been  carried  on  in 
St.  Louis,  New  York  and  other  fur  garment 
manufacturing  centers.  The  lady's  coat 
illustration,  the  original  of  which  was  in 
color,  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
"Charm"  and  serves  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  this  thus  treated  fur. 
Made  by  Homer  Zograph,  it  is  designated 
as  "Hardy  Sheered  Raccoon"  (sheared 
raccoon  .  .  .  new!)  colors  are  taupe  and 
brown,  the  length  35  inches,  the  sizes  10 
to  20  and  the  price  including  tax  about 
$500.    It  is  already  marketed  in  at  least 
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SIX  principal  American  cities  from  New 
Yoi'k  to  San  Francisco.  The  price  can  be 
compared  to  a  "Pale  Beige  Muskrat" 
(Southern  flank  muskrat),  sizes  10  to  20, 
length  31  inches  at  about  $200  plus  tax 
and  a  "Raglan-sleeved  Persian"  (Persian 
lamb),  sizes  10  to  20,  length  36  inches, 
color  black  at  about  $400  plus  tax. 

Mr.  Armand  Daspit,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Furs  and  Game  Refuges  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries,  has  brought  to  the  writer's  at- 
tention a  further  new  utilization  of  'Coon 
skins  in  the  enterprising  manufacture  of 
"Daniel  Boone  Raccoon  Caps."  He  states 
that  in  the  two  past  years  over  two  hun- 
dred thousand  'Coon  skins  were  used  in 
manufacturing  this  item.  Mr.  S.  K.  Heniger 
of  the  firm,  The  Lieber  Company  of  Mon- 
roe, Louisiana,  informed  Mr.  Daspit  that 
on  a  recent  three-week  visit  in  New  York, 
he  sold  one  hundred  thousand  'Coon  skins 
to  be  manufactured  by  American  labor 
into  these  caps.  As  many  as  three  caps  can 
be  made  out  of  a  large  'Coon  pelt,  two  out 
of  a  small  or  medium  skin. 

Mr.  Heninger  further  stated  to  Mr.  Das- 
pit, under  date  of  October  4,  1950:  "The 
refusal  of  Union  Labor  to  unload  the  furs 
imported  from  Russia  has  caused  the  value 
of  raccoon  to  go  up.  I  have  sold  coon  in 
the  last  30  days  as  high  as  $1.00  average. 
Also  I  have  exported  some  coons  to  Ger- 
many and  England.  Of  course,  this  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  our  New  York 
broker.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  the 
market  value  of  coons  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  higher  this  season  than  they 
were  for  the  past  two  seasons." 

Special  comment  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  illustration  here  reproduced 
from  the  earliest  natural  history  of  Loui- 
siana that  was  ever  published. 

Many  years  ago,  1758  to  be  exact,  an 
alert  European  Frenchman,  Antoine  S. 
Le  Page  du  Pratz,  published  in  Paris 
three  volumes  entitled  "Histoire  de  la 
Louisiane"  in  which  he  recounted  most  en- 
tertainingly intelligent  observations  made 
during  extensive  travels  through  the  vast 
territory  that  was  then  Louisiana.  This 
volume  tells  with  surprising  accuracy  of 
the  plants,  of  the  birds,  of  the  fishes  and 
of  the  mammals  that  he  found  in  this 
strange  land.  Some  of  his  illustrations, 
however,  are  astounding,  fantastic,  impos- 
sible; a  state  of  affairs  readily  explicable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  artist  living 
in  Paris,  never  once  gazed  upon  any  pai-t 
of  Louisiana  or  upon  its  animals  so  thus 
had  a  free  rein  for  his  imagination. 

A  fine  set  of  Le  Page  du  Pratz  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Louisiana  State  museum 
at  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans,  where 
students  of  the  history  of  early  explora- 
tion in  relation  to  Louisiana's  wildlife  can 
consult  these  extraordinarily  interesting 
volumes. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  name 
of  the  well-known  Cat  Island   (part  of  the 
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Chat  Sauvage,  literally  "wildcat",  was  not 
a  wildcat  at  all  but  our  mischievious  and  en- 
gaging friend,  the  Raccoon,  here  quite  un- 
identifiable. The  artist  has  even  omitted  the 
'Coon's  black  domino  that  gives  to  this 
species  such  a  quizzical  expression.  (After 
Le   Page  du   Pratz,  1758.) 


State  of  Mississippi)  in  Chandeleur  Sound 
was  derived  from  Chat  Sauvage,  literally 
"wildcat"  because  these  early  explorers 
found  Raccoons  excessively  abundant  in 
this  island  area. 

It  should  be  recorded,  also,  that  the 
Mississippi  game  authorities  imported 
Raccoons  from  Northern  United  States  and 
crossbred  them  with  native  stock  at  the 
county  game  farm  at  Raymond,  Missis- 
sippi. The  twenty-four  young  'Coons  thus 
produced,  together  with  additional  im- 
ported dark  stock  and  native  Mississippi 
gray  stock,  were  then  transplanted  to  Cat 
Island  where  for  two  years,  these  researches 
were  carried  on  under  natural  conditions. 
The  lease  of  the  island  expired  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  and  most  of  the  'Coons 
were  then  trapped  without  harming  them 
and    were    transplanted    to    the    mainland, 


where  they  were  I'eleased  under  natural 
conditions  and  mixed  with  the  native  stock. 
Miss  Fannye  A.  Cook,  telling  of  these 
'Coon  investigations,  stated,  "The  experi- 
ment was  only  partially  successful."  This, 
the  present  writer  believes,  may  well  have 
been  due  to  some  failure  on  the  part  of 
northern  stock  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  a  latitude  so  far 
south. 

Lac  Frier  des  Chats,  "Den  of  Cats," 
Lake  in  Avoyelles  Parish  is  another  loca- 
tive name  derived  from  the  'Coon. 

The  present  writer  has  never  at  any  time 
anywhere  observed  'Coons  in  such  tremend- 
ous abundance  as  they  now  exist  in  the 
Delta  ara  of  Louisiana.  He  has  seen  at 
midday  as  many  as  seven  adult  Raccoons 
sitting  together  under  the  live  oak  on  a 
single  cheniere,  (This  is  the  Louisiana- 
French  name  for  the  shell  ridges  which, 
adorned  by  live  oaks,  form  such  a  conspicu- 
ous element  along  the  delta  margins.  The 
name  is  derived  from  chene,  standard 
French  for  oak. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  purpose  in  this 
article  to  set  down  some  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  way  of  life  of  this  dominoed 
and  thieving  rascal,  and  to  bring  to,  it  is 
hoped,  wide  attention  the  new  uses  for 
'Coon  pelts  that  are  obviously  capable  of 
producing  new  and  beautiful  furs  with,  it 
is  also  hoped,  a  logical  rise  in  the  value  of 
this  Louisiana  fur  resource  to  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  who  harvest  it. 


-Take  a  boy  hunting- 


The  tongue   of  the  anteater  is  fastened 
to  his  breastbone. 


J.  B.  Garlington  (left)  and  Frank  Parke 
catch  of  catfish  in  Calcasieu 


of  Elizabeth,  La 
river  below  Ober 


'ith  one  night's 
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C.  C.  Chandler  of  Maplewood,  La.,  with  a 
seven-pound,  eight  ounce  bass  caught  in  the 
Lacassine  game  refuge,  and  which  won  for 
him  the  top  prize  in  the  Cities  Service  Oil 
Refinery  fishing  contest  in  Lake  Charles. 


-Take  a  boy  hunting- 


A  MASTER  MAGICIAN  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

rels  of  a  size  and  kind  heretofore  unknown 
in  that  community.  Study  of  their  mark- 
ings proved  that  they  were  some  of  the 
squirrels  that  had  been  brought  in  from 
Wisconsin  for  restocking,  and  they  had 
quickly  migrated  to  territory  outside  the 
game  preserve. 

Warden  Bass,  who  spends  virtually  every 
day  in  the  woods  of  the  refuge,  has  time 
and  again  spotted  does  with  fawns  as  well 
as  yearling  deer,  and  during  the  last 
Spring  and  Summer  he  reports  seeing  a 
great  number  of  young  wild  turkeys. 
Another  fact  that  tends  to  prove  the  tur- 
keys and  deer  have  not  been  unduly 
molested  by  illegal  hunters  or  predatory 
animals,  is  the  lack  of  any  sign  of  kills. 
Feathers,  bones,  hide  and  horns  are  un- 
mistakable evidence  if  kills  have  been 
made,  but  only  on  rare  occasions  have 
these  been  found.  Of  course  Mr.  Bass, 
aside  from  his  duties  as  warden  and  sup- 
erintendent of  the  refuge,  has  done  con- 
siderable trapping  of  predators.  As  result 
he  has,  himself,  trapped  more  than  three 
score  bob  cats,  numerous  wild  dogs,  skunks, 
raccoons,  fox,  and  other  game  destroyers, 
in  addition  to  the  hawks  and  owls  that  have 
fallen  victim  to  his  unerring  pistol. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  regardless  of  the 
intelligent  planning,  the  capable  manage- 
ment, the  carefully  studied  restocking,  and 
the  spirit  of  wholehearted  support  and  co- 
operation    engendered     by     Commissioner 


Twenty-eight  black  bass  taken  recently  in  the  Morganza  Spillway  by  (left 
to  right)  "Blackie"  Toups,  Town  Marshal  Zeno  Matherne  of  Morganza; 
and  T.  B.  Materne.  All  the  fish  were  caught  on  topwater  lures.  The  largest 
weiaheH   three    pounds,   and    the   others   averaged    about   a    pound  and-a-half. 


Lamar  L.  ''Sonny"  Walters,  Jr.,  with  the  first 

and  largest  bass  he  ever  caught  on  a  casting 

rod.     It   weighed    four    pounds. 

Clements  and  his  assistants,  the  sportsmen 
and  others  of  Allen  parish  still  look  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  West  Bay  Game 
preserve  as  the  work  of  a  master  magician, 
and  upon  Ernest  Clements  as  the  wielder 
of  the  magic  baton. 


-Take  a  boy  hunting- 


AQUATIC  QUAIL 

Whoever  saw  a  quail  swim?  It's  so  un- 
usual as  to  be  a  believe-it-or-not,  brother. 
But  farmer  R.  H.  Pulliam  witnessed  the 
rare  sight  when  his  dog  accidentally 
flushed  a  brood  of  young  quail  near  where 
the  farmer  was  mowing  hay. 

In  what  was  probably  their  first  pro- 
longed flight,  the  young  bobwhites  arched 
toward  a  pond  which  bordered  the  field. 
Either  through  exhaustion  or  confusion, 
they  all  plunked  into  the  five  foot  stretch 
of  water  that  lay  between  their  landing 
point  and  a  growth  of  cattails. 

Pulliam  jumped  off  his  tractor  and  ran 
to  the  rescue.  However,  he  watched  com- 
pletely amazed,  as  the  young  birds,  float- 
ing on  the  water  with  outthrust  wings,  be- 
gan paddling  to  the  bank.  All  clambered 
out  of  their  surprise  bath  except  one  tiny 
ball  of  feathers  which  Pulliam  boosted 
ashore.  "Pluckiest  little  devils  I  ever  saw! 
the  farmer  said. 
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LOUISIANA  TRAPPING  SEASON 


1950-1951 


MUSKRAT:   November  10  to  February  15 

MINK:    November   10   to  January   15 

NUTRIA: January   1   to   February   15 

ALL   OTHER   FURS: November  10  to  February  15 

Except  Beaver:    Closed  Season 

TRAPPING  LICENSE $     2.00 

(Only  residents  permitted  to  trap,  does  not  allow  hunting) 

FUR  BUYER,  Resident  License 25.00 

FUR   BUYER,   Non-Resident 100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  Resident   (Deposit  $500.00  Required)  150.00 

NON-RESIDENT  DEALER,    (Deposit  $1,000  Required)    300.00 


TRAPPER'S  LICENSE  may  be  secured  from  the  Sheriff's  office   in  each   parish   or  by  application  to 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  126  Civil  Courts  Buildings,   New  Orleans  16,  La. 


FUR    TAX 

Muskrat,  Opossum,  Skunk,  Civet  Cat,  Ring-Tail  Cat,  Wild  Cat,  Fox  and  Wolf  1^;  Raccoon,  5^;  Mink 

and  Nutria  10^;  Otter  25^.    Alligators,  on  each  skin  of  not  over  5  feet  2^,  over  5  feet 

but  not  over  10  feet  5^,  over  10  feet  254.  Tax  must  be  paid  at  time  of  shipment. 


Trappers  and  Dealers  are  violating  both  the  STATE    and    FEDERAL    laws    if   furs    are    shipped    or 

transported   out  of  State  without  being  tagged  with    CURRENT  YEAR   tag,   which   may   be   secured 

upon  making  application  to  this  Department. 

All  Transportation  Companies,  Common  Carriers  and  Postoffices  are  prohibited  by  law  from  accepting 

shipments  not  properly  tagged. 


TRAPS   MUST   BE   VISITED   DAILY   AND   NO   TRAPPER   MAY   HAVE   SET   IN   ANY   ONE   DAY 

MORE  THAN  250  TRAPS. 


Fur  and  Refuge  Division 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 


STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 


Louisiana  Deer  Hunting  Seasons  by  Parishes 


(The    Cor 


of    fhe    Department    of    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Has    Authority    to    Set    Seasons    on    Deer    Not    to    Exceed 
1  of  45  Days  During  the  Period  Beginning    November   15,    1950,  and   Ending  January   10,    1951) 

Compiled  by  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


PARISH 

SEASON  DATES 

PARISH 

SEASON  DATES 

Acadia 

...Closed. 

Natchitoches 

...Closed. 

Allen 

...Closed. 

Orleans 

...Closed. 

Ascension 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Ouachita 

...Closed. 

Assumption 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  inch;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Plaquemines 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Avoyelles 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

Pointe  Coupee 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Beauregard. 

....(Closed  in  that  part  of  parish  lying 

east  of 

Rapides 

Closed. 

State  Route  104.    Balance  of  pari 

sh 

open 

from   Nov.   15   to   30, 

incl.;   Dec 

15   to 

Red  River 

...Closed. 

Jan.  1,  incl.) 

Bienville - 

...Closed. 

Richland 

...Closed. 

Bossier -- 

....Closed. 

Sabine 

...Closed. 

Caddo - 

....Closed. 

St.  Bernard 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Calcasieu 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Charles 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Caldwell.- 

....Closed. 

St.  Helena 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Cameron 

....Closed. 

St.  James 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Catahoula 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  John 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Claiborne - 

...Closed. 

St.  Landry 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Concordia 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Martin 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Be  Soto 

...Closed. 

St.  Mary 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

E.  Baton  Rouge.  . 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

St.  Tammany 

..-.Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

East  Carroll 

.November  16,  17,  18,  19 — 23,  24, 

25 

,  26. 

Tangipahoa 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl. 

Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Dec.  14,  15,  16—18—26,  27,  28, 

^9- 

—31. 

...Dec.  5  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

East  Feliciana 

....Closed. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Evangeline 

...Closed. 

...Closed    in    that    portion    of    Union    Parish 

Franklin 

...Dec.  5  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

West   of   the   Missouri   Pacific   Railroad 

Grant 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 
(Excepting  Sundays). 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

from  the  Arkansas  line  via  Litroe,  Dean, 
Haile,  Spencer  and  Sterlington.  Balance 

Iberia 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

of  parish  open  Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.  Dec. 
15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Iberville. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

Vermilion 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Jackson 

....Nov.  24,  25;  Dec.  8,  9- 

-22,  23. 

Vernon 

...  (Closed  in  that  part  of  Parish  lying  east  of 

Jefferson 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

Highway    171.    Balance    of   Parish    open 
from   Nov.   15   to   30,  incl.;  Dec.   15   to 

Jefferson  Davis... 

....Closed. 

Jan.  1,  incl.) 

Lafayette 

...Closed. 

Washington 

...Closed. 

Lafourche 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

Webster 

...Closed. 

La  Salle 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan 

1, 

incl. 

W.  Baton  Rouge.. 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Lincoln 

....Closed. 

West  Carroll.  

...Closed. 

Livingston 

Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

West  Feliciana 

...Closed. 

Madison 

....Dec.   6,  7,  8—15,   16—24,  25,  26— 

-29 

,  30. 

Winn 

...Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec.  15  to  Jan.  1,  incl. 

Morehouse..' 

....Nov.  15  to  30,  incl.;  Dec. 

15  to  Jan. 

1, 

incl. 

(Excepting  Sundays). 

PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES— WATCH  CAMP  FIRES— SAVE  OUR  CAME 


LOUISIANA  HUNTING  SEflSON 


1950-1951 


RESIDENT  GAME  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

BOB-WHITE    (quail  or  partridge);   December    1  -  February    10   inclusive.   Bag  limit  10,  season  limit  80,  possession  limit  20. 

WILD  TURKEYS:  Closed  Season. 

DEER  (Bucks  only)  :  November  15  -January  10  inclusive.  Provided  that  the  season  shall  not  exceed  45  days  and  Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
may  close,  curtail  or  shall  fix  the  season  in  each  parish  any  time  between  these  dates,  not  to  exceed  maximum  of  45  days.  Illegal  to  kill  does  or 
fawns  at  any  time.  Illegal  to  take  fawn  or  deer  with  horns  less  than  three  inches  long.  Bag  limit  1  daily,  2  a  season.  Night  hunting  with  head- 
light, or  carap  hunting  for  more  than  3  days,  forbidden.    Ask  for  special  form  indicating  Legal  Hunting  days  in  each  Parish,  if  any. 

SQUIRRELS  and    CHIPMUNKS:    October  16   thru  January  1,  inclusive.    Bag  Hmit  10,  possession  limit  10. 
(Squirrels  and  Chipmunks  80  in  the  aggregate  per  season.) 

RABBITS:   October   16  -  February    15,   inclusive.   Limit   5   per   day.    Sale   prohibited.  Night  hunting  with  headlight  forbidden. 

BEARS:  Closed  season  excepting  the  coastal  parishes  of  Cameron,  VermiUon,  Iberia,  St.  Mary,  Terrebonne,  Lafourche,  Jefferson,  Plaquemines,  St.  Bernard, 
and  St.  Tammany.    1  per  person.    Season  December   16  through  December  31. 


TRAPPING    SEASON:    November  10  to  February   15,   inclusive,   on   all  fur-bearing  animals,   except  mink   and  nutria. 

NUTRIA:    January  1  to  February  15,  inclusive. 

MINK:    November  10  to  January  15,  inclusive. 

BEAVER:  Closed  season.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

MIGRATORY   GAME    REGULATIONS 

DUCKS:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  limits  on  ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers)  are  4  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds,  including  in  such  Umit  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  Any  person  at  any  time  may  possess  not  more  than  8  ducks  in  the  aggregate  of  all 
kinds  (not  including  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers),  but  not  more  than  1  wood  duck.  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers,  25  singly  or 
in  the  aggregate.  No  possession  limit  on  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers.  WARNING:  NOT  MORE  THAN  ONE  DAY'S  BAG  LIMIT  MAY 
BE  POSSESSED  OPENING  DAY. 

COOTS    (Poule-d'Eau)  :    December   2   to  Januarj'   5,   inclusive.   Bag  limit    10,  possession  limit  10. 

GEESE:  December  2  to  January  5,  inclusive.  Daily  bag  and  possession  Umit  4,  including  in  such  limit  either  2  Canada  geese  (including  Hutchinsons 
or  Cackhng  geese)    or   2   White-fronted    (locally  called  Speckled-belly)    geese,  or  1  of  each. 

DOVES:    December  1   to  December  30.    Bag  hmit  10,   possession  limit  10. 

SNIPE:    Closed  Season. 

SORA:* 

*SORA   RAIL — small  bird.^8V2"  long,  brown  back,  brown  and  white  striped  belly,  black  face  and  throat,  slate  breast. 
September    1    to    October   30,    inclusive.    Bag   limit   25,    possession   limit  25. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:** 

'•RAILS  and  GALLINULES — four  species:  King  Rail.  Clapper  Rail.  Florida  Gallinule  and  purple  Gallinule.  The  King  and  Clapper  Rails,  same  size,  approximately 
15".  King  Rail  chiefly  dark  above,  brown  breast,  striped  belly,  keeps  to  fresh  water.  Clapper  Rail  much  browner  breast,  browner 
back,  striped  beliy.  Keeps  to  brackish  and  salt  water,  chiefly.  Gallinules,  similar  in  size,  13".  Florida  Gallinue — brown  above,  slate 
below,  scarlet  bill  with  a  yellow  tip  and  scarlet  forehead  shield.  Purple  Gallinule — purple  below,  green  back,  red  bill  with  a  yellow 
tip  and  a  bright  blue  forehead  shield. 
September  1  to  October  30,  inclxisive.    Bag  limit  15,  possession  limit  15. 

WOODCOCK:     December   23   to   January   21,    inclusive.   Bag   limit   4,   possession  limit  8. 


SHOOTING    HOURS   FOR   DUCKS,    GEESE,    COOTS,    SORA   RAILS   AND    GALLINULES :— ONE-HALF    HOUR   BEFORE   SUNRISE   TO   ONE 

HOUR    BEFORE    SUNSET.     NOTE:    ON    OPENING    DAY    OF    SEASON  SHOOTING  CANNOT  START  BEFORE  12 :00  NOON.   ASK  FOR  FORM 

OF  SHOOTING  SCHEDULES. 

SHOOTING   HOURS   FOR  WOODCOCK:    ONE-HALF  HOUR  BEFORE  SUNRISE  TO  SUNSET. 

SHOOTING   HOURS  FOR  DOVES:    12:00   NOON   UNTIL  SUNSET. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Legal  limit  of  migratory  game  birds  may  be  possessed  90  days  after  the  close  of  the  season.  Hunters 
of  ducks  and  geese  must  have  a  federal  duck  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old  age  permit.  Duck  stamps  required  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use  of  rifles  or  shot  guns  larger  than  a  10  gauge,  or  guns  capable  of  holding  more  than  3  shells  prohibited. 
The  plug  used  in  guns  must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembhng  gun.  Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the  following  season. 

HUNTING    LICENSE,    RESIDENT -. S     1.00 

Required  of  all  hunters,  except  persons  over  60  years  of  age  who  must  have  old  age  permit. 

NON-RESIDENT   HUNTING    LICENSE— Trip-4    consecutive    days $     5.00 

NON-RESIDENT   HUNTING    LICENSE— Season $  25.00 

TRAPPING  LICENE S     2.00 

(Onlv  residents  permitted  to  trap) 

FUR  BUY'ER,   resident   license S  25.00 

FUR  BUYER,    non-resident SIOO.OO 

FUR  DEALER,    resident    (Deposit   $500.00  required) $150.00 

NON-RESIDENT    DEALER,    (Deposit    $1,000.00    required) $300.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES 

STATE  OF  LOUISIANA  "^^S  ERNEST  S.  CLEMENTS,  Commissioner 

Report  all  Violation   to  your   Nearest  Wild  Life  Enforcement  Agent 
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etterTisH'ing.Inc 

A    NOT     FOR     PROFIT    NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Chicago 

Jiwaxd  of JVlerit 


-TO 


State  of  Ij(nti5iana 

Pepatttnmt  of  Midlife  aJl^H5llmc^ 

jsf  recognition  of  vour  valuable  contribution 
to  xhd  youthofAmQvica;  in  helping  to  provide 
more  Fishing  Fun  for  hoys  and  girls  under 

^  Tpholcsomc  auspices  as  a  means  of  develop- 


ing stronger  characters, and  securing  the  health- building 
bcnehts  derived  from  tke  (jreat  Outdoors. 

^p  VPitncss  TPhcrcof^  Better  Fishing,  Jnc, 
Li.    has  caused  this^ward  to  be  signed  by  its 
President,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  be  affvK^, 
attested  hy>  its  Sccrctarp,  this 
Sth  day  of  ^cptcnvbcr,  A.^.^O- 


